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LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


I think it can be stated as almost an historical truism that the 
greatest civilizations of history have been the best educated 
civilizations. And when I speak of education in this sense I do 
not have in mind what so many today claim as education, namely, 
special training to do particular jobs. Clearly, in a technological 
age like ours, a great deal of training is necessary. Some of us 
must learn how to be mechanics, some how to be architects or 
chemists. Some will have a special aptitude for medicine. And 
a great many will have—or think they have—a mysterious talent 
which induces them to undertake the practice of law. 

But none of these specialties constitutes true education. They 
are training for skills by which men live. I am thinking, rather, 
of what we call the liberal arts. I am speaking of education for 
its own sake : to know for the sheer joy of understanding ; to specu- 
late, to analyze, to compare and to imagine. 

Look back across the panorama of history. Is it not true that 
the pinnacles of civilization have been achieved by the cities and 
states most proficient in the liberal arts and occupations? In their 
contributions to the enrichment of human life, the Greeks, I be- 
lieve, tower above us all. Yet this is not because the Greeks were 
good navigators, which they were; nor because they were great 
architects, which indeed they were. It was rather because al- 
most all their leaders—and many of their citizens whose names we 
do not know—enjoyed knowledge and reverenced the arts. The 
Greek cities conquered the eastern Mediterranean with the sword. 
But they conquered posterity with their minds. 

The onrush of what we call modern civilization has obscured 
this essential truth of history. People—some of them in very 
high places—have openly disparaged the liberal arts. You are 
told that they are of little help to a man in earning his living 
or in making a contribution to his fellow men. The thing to do, 
you are told, is to get trained ; learn an occupation ; make yourself 

Nore: Address delivered at Duke University, Durham, N. C., and broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcasting Company network, Thursday evening, January 


14, 1943. 
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proficient in some trade or profession. Of course this advice is 
sound, so far as it goes. But the inference, and sometimes the 
outright declaration that frequently follows it, strikes at the 
very roots of our society. The liberal arts, we are told, are 
luxuries. At best you should fit them into your leisure time. 
They are mere decorations upon the sterner pattern of life which 
must be lived in action and by the application of skills. When 
such arguments gain acceptance that is the end of us as a civilized 
nation. 

Today we are engaged in a desperate war, and we need for 
the fighting forces almost all the young men who would, normally, 
have had an opportunity to acquire a liberal education. It is 
right and proper that these young men should abandon their edu- 
cation temporarily and go forth to fight. It is right and proper 
that the universities of this country should turn over to the armed 
forces whatever facilities can be made useful. The government 
is moving very vigorously in this direction and no patriotic citizen 
will fail to cooperate. 

But I must confess that the attitude in which the conversion of 
the colleges has been undertaken, together with certain public 
declarations, fill me with alarm. A few weeks ago, for instance, 
an Administration spokesman advised all young girls to devote 
their time to technical training courses in college or to leave col- 
lege and go to work. Now it is clear that we cannot solve our 
manpower problem without putting women to work. Yet the 
fact is that there are millions of women above college age, not 
needed in their homes or for the care of their children, who are 
still available. Until these older women are all employed there 
is no need whatever to drag young women out of the colleges 
and to deprive them of their one great opportunity for a liberal 
education. On the contrary, it is a very harmful thing to do. 
For just now millions of our young men are being deprived of 
this opporunity, and the per capita percentage of college atten- 
dance in the United States is going to fall to a record low for our 
time. At least, therefore, let us preserve, through the women 
of America, the continuity of the liberal arts. 

In fact, so important are the liberal arts for our future civiliza- 
tion that I feel that education in them should be as much a part 
of our war planning as the more obviously needed technical train- 
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ing. There will be a certain number of young men in every col- 
lege who, for one reason or another, are not available for military 
service. They should be given the facilities whereby they may go 
on with their education. There will be a certain number who 
will be returned disabled for active service, but of sound and 
eager mind. Ways should be provided by which they may con- 
tinue their education. In addition, there should be some pro- 
vision in the Manpower program for leaving a nucleus in the 
colleges of men whose aptitudes qualify them as definitely for 
our long range needs as, let us say, other men are obviously 
qualified for medicine. So, the structure of the Liberal Arts Col- 
leges will be preserved during the War and so, minds will be 
trained and enriched for the humanizing and civilizing of the 
world to come after. 

Furthermore, the men and women who are devoting their lives 
to such studies should not be made to feel inferior or apologetic in 
the face of a P.T. boat commander or the driver of a tank. They 
and all their fellow citizens should know that the preservation of 
our cultural heritage is not superfluous in a modern civilization ; 
is not a luxury. That it is in fact what gives meaning to that 
civilization. It is what we are fighting for. And they are serv- 
ing their country just as surely in fitting themselves to preserve 
it as are the men who fly the planes or man the ships or fire the 
guns. 

For we cannot win a true victory unless there exists in this 
country a large body of liberally educated citizens. This is a war 
for freedom—freedom here and freedom elsewhere. But if we 
are going to risk our lives for freedom, we must at the same time 
do all we can to preserve the deep springs from which it flows. 
Recently we have been prone to think of freedom in purely 
economic terms. It is true that a man cannot be free unless he 
has a job and a decent income. But this job and this income are 
not the sources of his freedom. They only implement it. Free- 
dom is of the mind. Freedom is in that library of yours, around 
which this campus is built. When you range back and forth 
through the centuries, when you weigh the utterance of some 
great thinker or absorb the meaning of some great composition, in 
painting or music or poetry; when you live these things within 
yourself and measure yourself against them—only then do you 
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become an initiate in the world of the free. It is in the liberal 
arts that you acquire the ability to make a truly free and in- 
dividual choice. 

Our American higher education for many years has felt the 
influence of the German university. And it has been a harmful 
influence. It has encouraged the sacrifice of methods that make 
for wide intelligence to those who are concerned only with highly 
specialized knowledge; it has held that the subject is more im- 
portant than the student ; that knowledge is more important than 
understanding; that science, in itself, can satisfy the soul of 
man; and that intelligent men should not be allowed to concern 
themselves with politics and the administration of state. Such 
matters should be left to trained politicians. President Hopkins 
of Dartmouth has stated these trends more clearly than anyone I 
know and has pointed out that ‘‘it would be a tragic paradox if, 
as a result of the war, we were to allow our system of higher edu- 
cation to be transformed into the type of education which has 
made it so easy for a crowd of governmental gangsters like Hitler’s 
outfit to commandeer a whole population.’’ 

The destruction of the tradition of the liberal arts, at this 
crisis in our history, when freedom is more than ever at stake, 
would mean just that. It would be a crime, comparable, in my 
opinion, with the burning of the books by the Nazis. And it 
would have approximately the same results. Burn your books— 
or, what amounts to the same thing, neglect your books—and you 
will lose freedom, as surely as if you were to invite Hitler and his 
henchmen to rule over you. 

The preservation of our system of liberal education during 
the War will make an enormous difference in the moral and human 
tone of our society in the future, of the very atmosphere in which 
the peace is made, and, since we are not an isolated society, of all 
civilization after the war. Let me remind you of Irwin Edman’s 
recent fine statement of the significance of the very word ‘‘human- 
ities.’’ ‘‘It is not trivial art or playful thought. It is the name 
for the whole of the tradition of civilized life which from the 
Greeks down has accented freedom in political life and indi- 
viduality and creativeness in personal relations, creativeness in 
art, and originality in the experiment of living which is each 
individual’s opportunity. If the humanities, or the humanistic 
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temper which they promote, are permitted to lapse now, we shall 
have lost the peace before we have gained it, and the real victory 
after the War will be to the way of life, inhuman, tyrannical, 
mechanical, of those whom we shall outwardly have conquered.’’ 

In pleading for the humanities I am not preaching any gospel 
of high-browism. The relationship between a liberal education 
and freedom is good sound American doctrine. There are hun- 
dreds of colleges in this land of more or less advanced education, 
and in recent years they have been graduating thousands of stu- 
dents every year. Naturally, all of these graduates are not pro- 
ficient in the liberal arts. And yet no matter how they may have 
neglected their college courses, or how over-zealously they may 
have specialized, they have won some measure of equality with 
all the great minds and all the challenging personalities of all 
time. That fact has been immeasurably important in making 
our American doctrine of equality a real and living doctrine. 

I regret that during the last several decades we have had a 
tendency to overlook this important American fact. And I think 
we are paying the penalty for our shortsightedness in unexpected 
ways. 

For instance, there has been a trend recently toward what is 
called ‘‘leadership’’—but what is really nothing more than the 
idolization of individual men. In Italy, Mussolini took the title 
of Il Duce—the Leader—on the grounds that he was the one man 
who could fulfill the destiny of the Italian people. Not long 
after, in Germany, Hitler began calling himself Der Fiihrer. The 
politics advocated by these men were totalitarian, and therefore, 
antipathetic to our way of life. Yet the over-emphasis on single 
individuals has gone on, even in countries which are fighting 
totalitarianism now. Everywhere you turn today, you find 
people clinging to certain men who have been exalted in the pub- 
lic mind out of all proportion to their talents, however great. In 
Russia there is Josef Stalin, in China, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, in Britain, Winston Churchill, in the United States, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. The stature of these men is in every case out of 
the ordinary and they deserve the high positions they have won. 
And yet, dare we say that any one of them is indispensable? The 
moment we say that, our world must change. 

I do not know all the reasons for this emphasis on single indi- 
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viduals. But I do perceive a connection, here in America at any 
rate, between that emphasis and the neglect of the liberal arts. 
Had we more faith in liberal education, we would have, I believe, 
more faith in ourselves—more faith in the great leavening process 
of democracy, which forever pushes new men to the top. 

I have had the privilege of meeting most of the great men of 
our time and of conversing with them intimately. I have talked 
with and know all the allied leaders I have just mentioned, and 
many more besides. Yet I can say truthfully that, however im- 
pressive their abilities—and I have found them impressive—I saw 
nothing in them that could not conceivably be duplicated in 
Akron, Ohio, where I practiced law for many years, or here at 
Duke University. I think it was William Howard Taft who said 
that you could find a man fit to sit on the Supreme Court Bench 
of the United States, in any town in America of more than 5,000 
population. Possibly Mr. Taft exaggerated. Yet surely the 
principle has been proved time after time in American history. 
The vast American educational system has set men free—free not 
alone to serve, but free also to lead. Education is the mother of 
leadership. 

Now I think there is another phenomenon of our time which is 
linked with our failure to grasp the real significance of liberal 
education. This is an excessive indulgence in the practice of what 
is known as censorship and propaganda. Of course, censorship of 
military matters is necessary in order to conduct a war. But this 
principle is being daily, if not hourly, abused and extended to 
many other matters that have no military significance whatsoever. 
More and more the doctrine of telling us what we should know is 
being adopted. 

It is of course natural for men who attain high office to seek to 
preserve themselves from the ordeal of public criticism and to 
attempt to stimulate approval of their policies and so to perpetu- 
ate themselves in power. 

And those who are suppressing free discussion among us and 
our allies have of course a rationalization for their policy. They 
say that they must conduct political warfare. In the conduct of 
political warfare, they claim, it is damaging to say certain things. 
The enemy, they tell us, picks them up, distorts them, uses them 
against us. All this, of course, is true enough. But what of it? 
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The time has never been when men did not seek to distort the 
utterances of their enemies for their own advantage. And what 
has won out in the long battle? Always the truth. Spread the 
facts, analyze them, debate them, make them available to all the 
world. There is no other form of political warfare that can posst- 
bly win the great political struggle in which we are engaged. 
Truth alone can win it. 

Is not this worship of leaders, this willingness to be told what 
to think, this unquestioning acceptance of unnecessary restric- 
tions on our freedom of speech, is not all this part of the same 
trend—the trend away from self-reliant judgment, the trend 
away from the little towns, the trend away. from the dignity of 
the common man, the trend away from liberal education, by which 
men achieve equality in fact as well as in law? We have seen 
these impulses take root in other countries, which are now our 
enemies. We have seen them carried to their dreadful conclu- 
sions. We have seen the exaltation of government, the abasement 
of culture, and the resulting violation of all that civilization 
cherishes. We have seen the devolution of human aspiration. 
It is a tragedy as great as men have ever witnessed. And it is 
our task, a task in which we shall be engaged for the rest of our 
lives, first to stop it, and then to repair it. 

There is much discussion now—and quite properly—of the 
matter of war aims. Yet I have listened to some of these speeches 
with misgiving. I have shuddered to hear a member of our Gov- 
ernment planning, when the War is over, to police the education 
of our late enemies, after the traditional manner of conquerors. 
To disarm those enemies, yes. To take whatever measures are 
necessary to prevent rearming, yes. To remove from the necks 
of the people an enslaving totalitarian rule, certainly. But hay- 
ing done that, education is another matter. It must grow out of 
and carry on a native culture. To determine the nature and 
manner of their own education is the right of men everywhere. 
And alien ideals superimposed by force will only produce resent- 
ment and hatred. 

Too many of the planners I feel, are trying to look ahead by 
looking backward. Too many are seeking the future in the past. 
I find in many of their speeches an attempt to solve everything 
by their pet economic theories—the same attempt that has nearly 
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ruined us during the last ten or fifteen years. The study and 
practice of sound economics is indispensable to a successful solu- 
tion of the peace. And yet even sound economics cannot define 
the aim of the peace, nor the aim of the War. To discover that 
aim we must go deeper. We must establish beyond any doubt the 
equality of men. And we shall find this equality, not in the dif- 
ferent talents which we severally possess, nor in the different 
incomes which we severally earn, but in the great franchise of the 
mind, the universal franchise, which is bounded neither by color, 
nor by creed, nor by social status. Open the books, if you wish to 
be free. 

Now, in the midst of war, I give you as war aims the perpetu- 
ation of this university, your right to attend it and the certainty 
that your children, if they so wish it, can follow in your steps. 

















HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 
CHANCELLOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


N the global conflict in which we are now engaged higher edu- 

cation is playing a most important role. This is preeminently 

a war of science and technology, a war of invention and trained 

intelligence. When victory comes—as it surely will—it will have 

been made possible by the battle of production as well as of arms, 
by technical competence as well as of courage. 

As Chancellor Capen reminds us, ‘‘Machines do not win vic- 
tories. Men win victories. Men who can operate machines and 
make them ; men who can devise machines ; men who can discover 
and apply the principles and processes of physics and chemsitry 
that underlie the making and the use of the numerous instru- 
ments and materials required by a nation at war ; men of superior 
intelligence and extraordinary skill; men of initiative, competent 
to assume the responsibilities of command on land and sea and in 
the air; men who can plan and administer both civil and military 
undertakings; thousands of men prepared for leadership or for 
highly specialized tasks; and a steady and increasing supply of 
such men, oncoming thousands and tens of thousands.’’? 

The education and training of these men is the responsibility of 
the schools and colleges. If there is to be an adequate supply 
of men of skill and intelligence the schools and colleges must con- 
tinue to serve the country without serious depletion of student 
enrolment or staff. To curtail production here would be as short- 
sighted as the slowing down of shipbuilding or factory assembly 
lines. 

In the First World War the contribution of the colleges was not 
fully recognized until 1918 when the National Army Training 
Detachments were established in some 157 institutions and units 
of the Student Army Training Corps were created in some 525 
colleges and universities. While there is more widespread recog- 
nition of the importance of trained leadership in this War the 
Government has repeated its policy of delay and indecision with 

NoTE: Columbia Broadcast, WFBL Syracuse, Monday, November 30, 1942. 

1Capen, Samuel P., ‘‘The Government and the Colleges in Wartime,’’ 
Educational Record, October, 1942, Volume XXIII, Number 4. 
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respect to the use of schools and colleges and we are approaching 
the second year of the War with no assurance that there will be 
anything approaching a normal enrolment of students from this 
time on. 

Some colleges have already closed their doors and in the insti- 
tutions that are still open enrolments have dropped approxi- 
mately twenty per cent in the last two years. It is evident, more- 
over, that the troubles of the colleges have just begun. Now that 
the age for selective service has been lowered to eighteen it may 
be only a matter of months before the campuses are emptied of 
men. As the general exodus gets under way we have been ad- 
vised that we may expect no protection for freshman or sopho- 
more students in pre-medicine or engineering and that even the 
men in the enlisted reserves are subject to call. The only en- 
couraging word has been the statement of President Roosevelt 
that a student training corps of somewhat smaller size than last 
year’s freshman class may be assigned to about two hundred of 
the larger colleges and universities some time next year for special 
technical training. 

Because of additional training units in aviation, engineering, 
medicine and other special services, some of the larger universities 
may be crowded next year but there are others that expect an 
enrolment loss of at least fifty per cent. The largest enrolment 
losses will occur in the 800 or more small colleges which, according 
to present plans, will play no part in the various training pro- 
grams of the armed services. 

The colleges have a right to be proud of their record of coopera- 
tion in the war effort. Beginning in 1939 they gave enthusiastic 
support to the Civil Pilot Training Program and by the time of 
the attack at Pearl Harbor had taught more than seventy thou- 
sand of their students to fly. Foreseeing the need for technical 
personnel, science and engineering courses were expanded in 1940 
and 1941 and preparations were made for the wartime utilization 
of facilities and staff. When war was finally declared college and 
university presidents assembled in Baltimore a thousand strong 
and offered the use of all their resources to aid in the winning of 
the War. With one accord the colleges eliminated the long sum- 
mer holidays, accelerated their programs, revised their course 
offerings, and made their adjustment to the demands for techni- 
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cal and vocational training. At each of the national meetings 
of colleges and universities the Government has been reminded 
that American higher education stands ready to make any sacri- 
fice that may be needed to insure the military victory that is our 
first and immediate goal. 

It should be noted that when the operation of selective service 
resulted in a steady drain on enrolments and staff the colleges 
made no complaint. When the proposal was made to lower the 
draft age from twenty to eighteen the colleges made no protest. 
Because of their desire to support the all-out prosecution of the 
War they did not join in the demand for the deferment of college 
students until next June or in the Senate proposal to protect 
youth from immediate combat duty abroad. Throughout the 
War the record of the colleges has been one of disinterested public 
service and of complete and unselfish devotion. 

Although the colleges are still reluctant to speak in their own 
behalf, it is time that the friends of higher education acquainted 
the public with the need for greater utilization of the resources 
of the colleges by the armed services and the need for generous 
public and private financial support. It would be a sorry com- 
mentary on American democracy if in a war to safeguard liberty 
no attention were called to the crippling of the institutions so 
essential to the advancement of culture and freedom. 

In this appeal perhaps our first plea should be made for the 
small college, the small four-year college of liberal arts. Some of 
our most distinguished institutions have a student enrolment of 
less than five hundred. In a day in which bigness is so much 
admired they have been loyal to an ideal of quality and many of 
them are great by every standard except that of size. They have 
devoted themselves not to technical or vocational training but to 
liberal learning. They have produced not specialists but men of 
broad basic education, men with the equipment essential for 
leadership. It has been their aim to widen horizons, discipline 
and enrich the mind, sharpen appreciation and taste and bring 
freedom and light to the spirit. The cultural contribution of 
these colleges is one of the great glories of America. 

There are many who say that the liberal arts should be laid 
aside for the duration and that we should give our full time to 
technical and professional training. We should all agree that 
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schools and colleges must supply the manpower needs in technical 
personnel but it does not follow that broad general education 
should be discontinued. This is as important in war as in peace. 
It may be accelerated but it should not be crowded out. The 
schooling of Nazis may be limited to indoctrination and narrow 
specialized training but education for responsible citizenship re- 
quires a broader base. The case for the liberal arts needs to be 
better understood both by the general public and by the armed 
forces and ways must be found to keep the liberal arts college 
effective and strong. 

If our first plea is for the small college, our second is for the 
boy of eighteen. Life is irreversible. It cannot be relived. For 
youth there is often no second chance. A boy of eighteen who is 
taken out of high school before the completion of his course is not 
likely to return to high school after the War is over. If, more- 
over, this should prove to be a long war, a boy of eighteen who 
has completed high school but has had no taste of college will 
probably never go to college. Unless some plan is devised quickly 
the boys of eighteen will lose their one best opportunity for higher 
learning. Educationally speaking they may become a retarded 
and handicapped—if not a lost—generation. 

Tens of thousands of boys have already felt it their duty to 
leave high school and enlist in some branch of the armed services. 
Now that the draft age has been lowered the recruiting offices are 
being literally swamped with youth still in high school. This situ- 
ation will grow steadily worse if the Government continues its 
policy of indecision and delay with respect to the part education 
will play in the war program. 

Because the lowering of the draft age has created a problem for 
the younger boys it is probable that programs of acceleration will 
be adopted by high schools as well as colleges. It is also evident 
that gifted boys and girls who are well prepared for college will 
be admitted on the basis of three or three and a half years of high 
school. If precautions are taken to restrict this to the excep- 
tionally able youth it will not only be a boon to youth but a 
notable improvement in college admission procedures. The lock 
step of the public school system never was suited to boys and girls 
of outstanding ability and we should be glad for the opportunity 
provided by the War for educational advance. When a boy is 
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ready for college he should be admitted. His admission should 
depend upon his maturity and achievement and not the number 
of years he has attended school. 

This change in entrance requirements may answer some of the 
questions of students and parents but it will not solve the problem 
of college enrolments or of educational opportunity for American 
youth. That problem will depend on the policy of the Army and 
the Navy in the training of youth already inducted. If the 
armed forces desire a steady and increasing supply of men pre- 
pared for leadership and specialized tasks, they will make greater 
use of the resources of the American colleges and universities. 
China, fighting with her back to the wall, has increased the enrol- 
ment in her colleges each year. China takes the long view; so, I 


hope, will we. 
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HE times in which we are living are uneasy with portent. It 
is not a passing squall on a summer sea; it is a cosmic change 
of seasons. The thunders of battle in every part of the world, the 
crash of falling nations, and the grinding roar of civilization as 
it tumbles toward the yawning crevasse presage a new and diffi- 
cult age for higher education, as for all the activities of men. 
Breasting the forefront of the onslaught stands higher education. 
It is not without significance that Nazi despotism, as one of its 
chief policies, muzzled and debauched the German universities, 
so long the honor and glory of the German nation. On every 
hand today we read and hear that a revolution is about to be 
worked in colleges and universities, that very shortly all higher 
education is to become wartime education, if not, indeed, war 
education ; that it will bear little resemblance to peacetime edu- 
cation; and that there will be no turning back to the good old 
days when the War is over. As plans are now shaping up, we 
are told (and by high authority), the men who will go to college 
after February 1, 1943, or June 1 at the latest, will be men chosen 
by the Army or Navy, on the basis of military estimates of apti- 
tude. These men will be furloughed from active duty, and given 
brief, vocational training for technical, professional jobs in the 
services. Everywhere there will be telescoping and speeding up, 
of courses. Doctors may be graduated in four years instead of 
eight, engineers in one or two years instead of four or five. Lib- 
eral arts will be thrown out the window. Degrees are likely not 
tobe granted. These are far-reaching changes, indeed, and those 
who are interested in colleges and universities and who know best 
their capacities and limitations may be pardoned, perhaps, if, 
even in a national emergency, they speak up before sentence is 
pronounced upon them. For, to preserve and strengthen higher 
education in a world of brutal war and revolutionary change may 
prove, in the long record of time, to have been the most funda- 
mental even of our immediate and urgent necessities. 
Nore; Address delivered at the University Club, New York, December 5, 
1942. 
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I shall not, of course, plead for universities ‘‘as usual’’ at a 
time when the very survival of our country, as well as civiliza- 
tion, literally hangs in the balance. That would be quite as fatal 
as business ‘‘as usual.’’ As a matter of fact, universities have 
been among the first of American institutions to receive the full 
impact of war’s heavy demand, through conscription and in- 
creased production, for the services of youth. For the modern 
university does not withdraw from life—always, it is out in front, 
leading. Its administrations have not only shared the present, 
common concern about the future; they have already acted to 
adapt their institutions to shifts in emphasis that can only be 
described as seismographic. Together with all the other instru- 
mentalities of our national life, the American university accepts 
the tragic hazards of war and its complex economic and social 
consequences, and endures the challenge of rapid and funda- 
mental change. There has been no retreat to ivory towers. 

Readjustment in American higher learning is not a new phe- 
nomenon ; it is a normal, gradual process in a continuing growth. 
But in wartime, acceleration of this normal process is imperative, 
and already important shifts are taking place. Undergraduate 
degrees can now be earned in nearly all colleges and universities 
in three years or less. Such acceleration has been hastened by 
the War, but the shift was certainly coming even before Pearl 
Harbor. The schedule of American higher education has for 
some time been wasteful of the lives of our young people, and 
particularly those preparing for the professions. It is not rea- 
sonable that the M.D. degree, for example, should be unobtain- 
able for the greater number before they have passed twenty-five 
years of age. If a man is to be of maximum utility to himself 
and of maximum advantage to society, he should be married and. 
at work long before this age is reached, and he can be if educators 
will concentrate on the instruments by which he can make his 
whole life an education, instead of assuming that he will never 
learn anything after he graduates. Even on the undergraduate 
level, the most sanguine must admit, not all majors nor all cur- 
ricula, contribute substantially to the attainment of sound edu- 
cational objectives, such as (1) the laying of a cultural founda- 
tion on which one may build a rich, abundant, useful life, (2) the 
development of civic consciousness and of the capacity to meet 
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the responsibilities of a democratic citizen, and (3) the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge and skills essential to vocational and pro- 
fessional success in specific fields. Throughout the whole gamut 
of university education, there has been need for more intensive 
presentation of course material, for the elimination of elementary 
recitative methods of teaching, for the closer articulation of dis- 
ciplines with vocational and professional preparation, including 
preparation for citizenship, for the more conscientious assump- 
tion of academic responsibilities by faculties, and for the discon- 
tinuance of unnecessary and preventable waste. 

Even a casual glance at the offerings of American universities 
indicates clearly the extreme limits to which specialization, for 
example, has been carried. The multiplication and proliferation 
of courses which swell the catalogues of our colleges have resulted 
partly because each specialist added to a faculty strongly believes 
that he must teach one or more courses in the minute area of 
knowledge with which his Doctor’s dissertation was concerned. 
Consequently, curricula have been burdened with courses for the 
production of minute specialists, instead of being strengthened 
with courses for the educational needs of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of students, even of our good students, few of whom will 
become academic specialists. Specialization has its function, of 
course, but all too frequently the rounded educational develop- 
ment of men and women is sacrificed to the particular interests 
of the specialists, who insist on offering courses so restricted in 
scope as to contain relatively little value for the normal student. 

As I have already said, however, changes along these lines were 
coming anyway, war or no war. More is certainly demanded of 
universities now. In this critical crisis, in this national emer- 
gency, the American nation, together with its allies, is faced with 
an imperative first : the defeat of Germany, Italy and Japan. It 
must be the immediate job of every individual, every organization 
and every institution in the United States to do its bit to bring 
these ememies of human freedom to their knees. First, therefore, 
universities today must concentrate specifically on the prepara- 
tion of men and women for more effective service in the armed 
forces and in war industries. They must conserve material by 
prudent consumption and salvage. They must help to raise 
funds to finance the national effort. They must promote the 
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health and physical efficiency of our youth. They must build 
intelligent loyalty to American democracy. They must increase 
effective manpower by correcting educational deficiencies. 

These immediate positive acts are required of universities, as 
similar acts are required of each one of us, because our country 
is engaged in a contest which is too vitally important to take even 
the smallest chance upon its outcome. Consider the stakes that 
wait on the issue: government of the people, for the people, by 
the people: will it perish or survive? Consider, again, the human 
liberties which men have established by blood and iron and vigi- 
lance, and which it is the avowed purpose of the totalitarian pow- 
ers to banish forever: will they remain or will they disappear? 

Neither a university, nor a college, nor a church, nor a club, nor 
any other institution directly or indirectly dedicated to the cause 
of peace and truth can give less than everything it has, and even 
all that it is, in defense of these things and in support of those 
ideals which are essential to the dignity of the human spirit : that 
men may read and teach the truth unafraid; that even the least 
of them may have an unsmothered voice in the determination of 
his destiny ; that youth may be trained as free citizens not as 
janissaries; that the state may exist for men, not men for the 
state; that honor and decency and justice may prevail. For 
these things, our men are fighting today in steaming jungles, on 
icy seas, on burning sands; to these ideals Americans again are 
pledging their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor. Uni- 
versities can make no choice but to see that fight through with all 
the resources at their command, whatever may eventually become 
of them. . 

But universities are still under solemn obligation to see that all 
the resources at their command are used, and not merely those 
resources which the men on horseback, with their necessarily 
limited perspective, demand. The objection of unselfish educa- 
tors (and most of them are unselfish and patriotic) to the present 
plans is not that they will shake the colleges to their ivy roots, but 
that they will prune them back so severely that they wil! no longer 
be able to grow the fruits that they alone can produce and that 
the nation so direly needs. All university administrators accept 
without question the principle that their institutions must be 
used to train the men the armed forces need for the jobs they 
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want them to do, as thoroughly and as quickly as possible. They 
recognize that, in this respect, universities are uniquely essential 
to the whole war program. They question, however, the neces- 
sity and the wisdom of restricting the universities to this one task 
and no other, and no data have yet been given them that justify 
such a necessity. They question, too, human nature being what 
it is, the possibility of an impartial judgment by the military of 
the relative needs of the armed forces, of industry and of agri- 
culture, and they point out the tragic results that will follow if 
industry and agriculture fail to get their annual transfusion of 
fresh blood from the campuses of America. They ask if the 
three, or five, or whatever number of men is needed behind each 
man at the front, can be maintained without these trained youths, 
and they answer ‘‘No.’’ They doubt if older work forces, even 
with the help of women, are qualitatively or quantitatively equal 
to the task. If these doubts are justified, the university adminis- 
trators are quite sure that the denial of young men to industry 
will have a cumulative effect, which may well become disastrous 
as the War continues. The specialized talents required to oper- 
ate our highly technical civilization, and to meet the emergencies 
of its recurrent wars and other dislocations are not to be produced 
by ad hoc directives or by last-minute educational improvisations. 
No amount of pressure or patriotism can create overnight a sup- 
ply of physicists, mathematicians, chemists, biologists, economists 
and political scientists. Yet, without the trained intelligence of 
these classes of men, a modern war cannot be won nor a lasting 
peace achieved. Such men are the fruits of long, patient, sus- 
tained effort, and of no other process. 

As one ‘‘foreign’’ educator, a college president from Brooklyn 
(President Gideonse) has said : ‘‘ Young man power is as scarce 
a resource as steel, rubber or scrap iron—and it is more precious. 
It is a measure of the extent to which emotion has crept into a 
discussion that should be dominated by reason, that it should be 
necessary to stress that there is no reason why we should turn 
all the manpower over to the armed forces when we do not turn 
over all the raw materials. The Army has to establish its needs 
for priorities for rubber before a civilian War Production Board. 
It should establish its needs for manpower relative to civilian 
needs before a civilian manpower authority. ... If the war should 
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last five years—as some of the Army people say—a policy of 
drawing all young people into active service at once would result 
in utter chaos in industry, in the technical professions and in the 
Army’s own supply of trained manpower for the younger ranks 
of its officers. 

‘Education is concerned with the fullest utilization of the 
potential ability of every age group. That is its war function. 
Manpower utilization in industry has thus far drawn its resources 
from a large pool of idle labor, or unskilled labor that could be 
graded up. With the expansion of industry, and with the new 
age limit in the selective service system, we have, so to speak, 
reached the bottom of the barrel, and the supply of skilled work- 
ers and technicians will only increase from now on if specific 
provisions for selection and training are made as the age group 
becomes available for induction. If careful and well designed 
measures are not taken at that time to safeguard civilian man- 
power reserves, we shall discover that resources have been as- 
signed to specific military duty which should have gone to the 
training of new talent for agriculture, industry and professional 
service in science, medicine, ete. We should have a priorities 
system for young manpower as we have it now for essential raw 
materials.’’ 

The British experience and example, by the way, confirm both 
the doubts and the judgments of American educators. In England 
and Canada, colleges and universities are still running full blast 
and under educational, not military control. A Joint Recruiting 
Board, on which the Army is represented, has been set up for 
each institution. This Board examines the records of applicants 
for college admission and decides who should be inducted by the 
armed forces and who should be matriculated in college. Suc- 
cessful applicants are divided into three classes: liberal arts, 
technical or engineering, and medical. Those who wish to pursue 
liberal arts courses are allowed one year’s attendance. Those who 
wish to study technical subjects are allowed two years’ atten- 
dance, subject to the Board’s approval after the completion of 
the first year. Those who choose and who qualify for engineer- 
ing or medicine are permitted to complete a full course, some- 
what condensed and accelerated because of the urgent need for 
their services. All students receive military training, with lib- 
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eral arts students getting more than the others. In addition to 
the regular curricula, which I have sketchily described, a rather 
large number of short war courses is given at the universities and 
these are supported by state bursaries, or scholarships, for train- 
ing men in radio, radio physics and other technical fields in which 
there are deficiencies. The nature of the courses to be given to 
all these types of students is determined by the educators, after 
industry and the Army have made known their wants. The prod- 
ucts of both short courses and longer curricula go to industry and 
the armed forces under allotment by an over-all board. 

So much for the essential, immediate tasks of universities. But 
universities are not only under solemn obligation to use all their 
resources, and with the highest efficiency, for the prosecution of 
the war effort. They are summoned, also, to set up objectives 
farther on and to see that the necessary blueprints are drawn to 
make these objectives visible and at least potentially realizable. 
Confronted with a world in which ruthlessness must be employed 
to destroy a far more dangerous kind of ruthlessness, universities 
must continue to affirm and reaffirm their undiscourageable belief 
in the ultimate power of man’s higher faculties. As Alvin John- 
son says: ‘The rules of civilization, wrought out on Sinai and the 
Areopagus ... are prior to the bomber and poison gas, and will 
survive beyond them.’’ 

I would add this further statement. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States are prior to 
and will outlast Mein Kampf ; and the scientist’s objective search 
for truth will outlive all the regimented thinking of totalitarian- 
ism. Temporarily obliterated, the proud universities of Paris, 
Prague, Louvain, Warsaw, Leyden and Heidelberg, and Bologna 
as well, will once again stand up and be counted on the side of 
truth; once again they will be centers of candid thinking and 
fearless expression, homes of the untrammelled and the unafraid, 
where there is liberty to learn, opportunity to teach and the 
ability and the desire to understand. And our universities must 
remain free to carry on their proper functions, in order that they 
may make certain, so far as they can, that the streams of culture 
and learning and civilization, wherever they may be found, or 
however deeply underground they may be flowing, shall not be 
blocked and disappear completely. 
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If we are to have a durable peace after the War, if out of the 
wreckage of the present a new, world-wide cooperative life is to 
be built, as the poets and the prophets and the statesmen, and 
even the politicians, seem to agree, the essential part that univer- 
sities, through advancing knowledge, will play in that building 
cannot, must not, be overlooked. Wars and economic rivalries 
may, for longer or shorter periods, isolate nations and split the 
world into numerous, separate units, but the process never reaches 
completion. The indivisibility of the human mind surmounts all 
barriers of geography, race or color, and science and culture have 
long since woven their indelible patterns of unity into the society 
of all mankind. Elsewhere brotherhood may seem an idle and 
utopian dream but in the world-wide fraternity of universities, 
where scholarship is the password, it has long been an established 
and accepted fact. 

Whether they have to do with poems or projectiles, a new de- 
vice for making artificial silk or a cyclotron for studying atomic 
structure, ideas cannot be cribbed, cabined or confined. Thought 
never has been successfully nationalized. All peoples are bene- 
ficiaries of contributions to knowledge made by men from every 
nation of the world: American soldiers wounded on Guadalcanal 
will owe their lives to Kitsata, a Japanese scientist, who isolated 
the bacillus of tetanus. In this sense, the things that divide men 
are trivial by comparison with the things that unite them. The 
foundations of a cooperative world have already been laid by 
patient scholars, building brick by brick, the ultimate structure 
of a civilized human society. The age of distinct human groups, 
indifferent to the fate of one another, is actually already over, 
although its passing is momentarily obscured. Tomorrow is even 
now dawning, and we cannot too soon make ready the techniques 
that will fit the realities of twentieth century international inter- 
dependence. We need rallying points, functioning centers, where 
the human race.can pool its brains toward the common well-being. 
They are not lacking, these essential rallying points and centers. 
Through centuries of varied vicissitudes, they have persisted and 
grown strong. They are the communities of scholars that are 
called universities. 

This responsible concern for the future cannot be dismissed as 
academic idealism born of life in cloistered seclusion, for it is the 
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utmost, the sternest of practical sense. This is not an easy time, 
of course, to talk of ideals, new building and a better world. We 
have heard all that before; look at us now. Yet the cynicism of 
easy disillusionment is no less sophomoric than the earlier opti- 
mism against which it is a protest. It is the glory of man, not that 
he has ever triumphed completely or ever will, but that, in the 
face of defeat and disappointment, the collapse of old assurances, 
the failure of long-held hopes, he goes on fighting. His weapons 
change and his battlefronis, but he fights always against the same 
enemies: greed and arrogance, stupidity and fear. So, too, he 
goes on building in art, in knowledge, in just social relationships, 
and in all those good things by which life is justified and made 
complete. To maintain that glory of man, that Promethean fire, 
there is laid upon him the unending obligation to promote liberal 
education, nurture the appreciation of imaginative scholarship 
and, above all, to foster that urge to gain new knowledge which 
is the essence of research. These, at least, must be steadfastly 
sponsored lest our vital intellectual resources fail and we fail 
with them. 

Finally, universities should command a place among the essen- 
tial industries because of their contributions, present and poten- 
tial, to democracy’s continuing vitality through education for 
citizenship—education which has been badly neglected to our 
great cost, since World War I. Fascist Italy understands the im- 
portance of this sort of education ; Nazi Germany understands it; 
Communist Russia understands it. If the United States does not 
yet understand it, perhaps it is because we are less certain than 
these peoples about what we believe. What is the democratic 
tradition? What is the American way of life? Exactly what 
do the four freedoms mean? We are engaged in a war of con- 
flicting philosophies, conflicting social patterns; but precisely 
where do the differences lie? If the universities did nothing 
more for the national war effort than to make clear to all who will 
listen both within and without the campus gates, the nature of 
the fundamental choice now before the peoples of the world, they 
would be making a priceless contribution. They are, as a matter 
of fact, doing far more than that. In war as in peace, a univer- 
sity serves by rallying intelligent men and women around ideas 
and institutions worth fighting for. In a democracy, the best 
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propaganda is truth, and one of the best services that universities 
ean perform is to make the truth available in order that our 
people may be strong in conviction and determined in purpose. 

For democracy on the home front must renew its ancient hardi- 
hood if it is not to lose all that gives it meaning in Pyrrhic vic- 
tory on the field of battle. Government in a democratic society 
cannot become static. By its very nature it is a constant and 
dynamic challenge to the intelligence of its citizens, for, by defi- 
nition, the people of a democracy are not puppets or sheep, but 
active, political participants. The very term, republic, connotes 
power of the people. That power may be used wisely or un- 
wisely, or, which is most unwisely, not at all. Of course, teach- 
ing a student about his country and its institutions is no guaranty 
that he will become an intelligent and patriotic citizen. But if 
that teaching is done inspiringly by men with a real understand- 
ing of, and devotion to, democracy, the effect cannot but be bene- — 
ficial. Moreover, I believe, personally, that no youngster of in- 
telligence, hearing or reading the epochal history of the birth and 
growth of this country and achieving familiarity with the ideals 
which have given direction to that story, can come through the 
experience without a greater devotion, a deeper loyalty, and a 
clear conception of his responsibilities as a citizen of his nation 
and of the world. 

As I conclude, let me remind you of the premise with which I 
began, namely, that the events of today force American educators 
to review and reappraise the means and ends of their teaching. 
My argument, founded upon this premise, has been that the re- 
view and reappraisement can best be made by the educators and 
not by the military, for the changes made will affect not only the 
university graduates and ex-students of 1942, together with the 
armed forces that nearly all of them will enter, but will also affect 
even more the schoo] children of tomorrow, the graduates of 1962. 
If political and social realities deserve more attention in wartime 
than they have been getting, they will deserve even more urgently 
attention when peace comes. If the dignity and worth of the 
individual are worth fighting for, they are worth our study and 
our understanding. If the humanities, the liberal arts, are indis- 
pensable in peacetime, they are far from useless now. If our uni- 
versities have not been producing all that the democratic state 
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needs for its survival, let us overhaul them rapidly and drastically, 
but let us not deliver them into the hands of men unacquainted 
with education who would come in and destroy them. Let us re- 
build them. In our unseemly haste to get immediate results let 
us not unfit them for their vitally important task the task de- 
scribed by the man who omitted from his epitaph his presidency 
of the United States but included his founding of the University 
of Virginia, namely, the training of leaders—leaders who, in Jef- 
ferson’s own words, ‘‘are rendered by liberal education worthy 
to receive, and able to guard, the sacred deposit of the rights and 
liberties of their fellow citizens.’’ The roster of university-pro- 
duced leaders in American history short though that history is, 
is long and honorable. Let us not rashly discard a tried and 
tested instrument, that with all its self-acknowledged deficiencies, 
has nevertheless served us so well. Let us, rather, in this time of 
stress, rebuild it where need be, not only for the war years, but 
for the long-term national welfare as well. 

The front-line trenches of democracy can only temporarily be 
held by the machinery of war. Democracy’s citadel is built in 
the hearts and minds of men who have caught the contagion of 
truth, who have learned to think, and who value the dignity and 
worth of the individual man. There is a wide and deep chasm 
between the two, great warring forces in the world today, between 
those of high ideals who believe that the true values of the world 
are spiritual and those who, yielding to primitive instincts, see 
in the world nothing more than an accumulation of things. This 
warfare is not a mere gymnastic of theoretical philosophy; it 
drives deep into men’s emotions and molds their actions. In a 
very solemn sense, the issue before us is whether the world of our 
children is to be a world of super-animals or a world of men and 
women who, in the old Puritan phrase, are the children of God. 
Humbly, but in all sincerity, I believe that the United States will 
meet the issue squarely and successfully, and will continue to 
blaze the trail toward the world of justice and the world of lib- 
erty, from which alone can rise in all its beauty a world of peace. 

We live today in a world of war. We live to see helpless civilian 
populations blotted out in a rain of death from the sky. We live 
to see the sanctity of treaties and contracts violated at the caprice 
of willful men. We live to see the culture and art of nations 
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profaned and perverted to distortions that outmode even the 
Dark Ages. We live to see honesty, sincerity, and character cari- 
catured at the behest of brutal military power. In the midst of 
such chaos, when, as Emerson said, ‘‘things sit in the saddle and 
ride men,’’ then it is that universities, above all other of Amer- 
ica’s democratic institutions, should be permitted to contribute 
to her salvation the best and highest that isin them. Thus, like a 
steady beacon, they will light our way and give us power to make 
effective in world society, not by compulsion but by example the 
principles that are our American heritage, and bring to reality 
the dreams that lie hidden within our hearts. 
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UNIVERSITIES and colleges have always performed one func- 
tion in time of war. They have furnished fighting men, and 

especially officers, to the armed forces. They represent a natural 

source of officer material, for reasons that need no elaboration. 

Up to the first World War this was the only important institu- 
tional contribution that they made. During the Revolution some 
colleges were suspended because their student bodies had practi- 
cally disappeared, or because their campuses were involved in the 
military operations of one of the contending armies. In the Civil 
War the same thing happened to some institutions, notably the 
Southern colleges. There is no evidence that these suspensions 
were considered as of more than local consequence. Colleges were 
apparently thought to be luxuries which could safely be dispensed 
with in wartime. 

But by 1914 war itself had undergone a profound change. Its 
scale had been magnified. The first World War was a war not of 
armies alone, but of peoples. It was the first major war in which 
there could be no bystanders among the populations of the chief 
contending powers. Each belligerent’s full resources of man- 
power and productive capacity were drawn upon. Although the 
phrase ‘‘total war’’ was not then applied to it, it was actually 
total war; at least in theory and as far as nations had learned 
how to conduct such an undertaking. 

Moreover, by 1914 war had become an intellectual pursuit. 
Illiterates could still be used in vast numbers to dig and lift and 
shoot. But armies needed also large numbers of men of intelli- 
gence, technicians and experts of many kinds. And back of the 
armies still greater numbers of specialists were needed; not to 
carry on business as usual but to design and produce engines of 
destruction ; to organize the transformation of civilian life which 
war demanded ; to conserve, direct and operate the thousand and 
one services essential to effective military effort. In a peoples’ 
war two types of agencies proved to be as necessary to success as 
the armies themselves: the agencies supplying equipment and 
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transportation, and the agencies for training specialists. If 
either type of agency failed to deliver its product in abundance, 
the military arm was severely handicapped. 

The Germans had seen all this long in advance. Their war 
plans included the appropriate organization of the whole popula- 
tion to maintain the production of both military supplies and 
skills. Furthermore, the plans provided for the assignment of the 
best brains of the country to tasks requiring special intellectual 
competence. Up to the time of the Armistice in 1918 the Allies 
had not adopted equally intelligent policies for the use of their 
manpower. The British failure to deal with this issue had espe- 
cially tragic consequences. In the first year of the War Britain 
allowed its universities and other training agencies to be deci- 
mated. By 1916 thousands of irreplaceable scientists, engineers 
and other specialists had met death in the trenches as privates 
and junior officers of the line. Canada’s record was similar, 
though on a smaller scale. By the time the United States entered 
the War both nations had seen their mistake and were belatedly 
trying to rectify it. They never recovered the lost ground. 

On America’s entry, military and scientific missions from the 
Allies visited Washington and solemnly warned us not to make 
the same error. They told us that at all costs we must keep the 
universities and technical schools in full operation; at all costs 
we must use our experts where their services counted for most. 
During the first year of America’s participation no effective steps 
were taken to profit by the experience of the Allies. Ultimately 
the United States devised more thorough-going means for the 
classification and utilization of its human resources than did any 
of the Allies. But it bungled the business of protecting and 
developing the agencies of training. The plans put into opera- 
tion in the autumn of 1918 for the militarization of colleges and 
universities shut off all possibility of the future production of an 
adequate supply of technical and professional specialists. It was 
sheer good luck for the United States that the War ended before 
the shortage of highly trained experts became disastrously acute. 

The inference from the foregoing is that universities are 
indispensable to the successful conduct of total war. They are 
absolutely indispensable as instruments for training engineers, 
physicists, chemists, bacteriologists, meteorologists, physicians, 
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dentists, accountants, statisticians, personnel managers, linguists 
and scores of other specialists. American society has provided 
no other agency for preparing these specialists. Universities are 
indispensable also as centers of research and as reservoirs of re- 
search talent. Preparation for a modern war raises a multitude 
of problems requiring investigation. With the outbreak of war 
the research demands instantly become more numerous and more 
urgent. Competent investigators are to be found—and they have 
been sought by our Government—chiefly in the universities from 
among the faculties and advanced students. 

And civilian life goes on. <A large percentage of the needs and 
activities of a nation at war are non-military. The activities can- 
not be adjourned, although some of them may be redirected. 
Nevertheless, transportation systems must operate, food and 
clothing must be produced and distributed, houses must be kept 
in repair, children must be taught, the sick must be tended. Uni- 
versities cannot abrogate their peacetime responsibilities and 
devote all their resources to preparing specialists for direct par- 
ticipation in war. If they are forced to do so, the central prop 
that sustains an immense variety of necessary civilian enterprises 
is withdrawn, because out of the universities and colleges comes 
the major part of the trained intelligence that is essential for the 
operation of the basic services of production and distribution on 
which our civilization rests. In time of war greater and more 
varied demands are, or should be, made of universities than in 
so-called normal times. Instead of being reduced by deliberately 
adopted Government policies, their productive capacity should be 
doubled. 

During the present War the British and Canadians have pur- 
sued policies designed to keep the agencies for higher education 
functioning at as high a level as possible. At the outset the 
British government took steps to prevent the raiding of univer- 
sity staffs and student bodies by either the military or the civilian 
services. Essential teachers were withheld from military service. 
Joint boards representing the armed forces and the institutions 
were set up in each university to pass on the recruitment or defer- 
ment of students. Scientific and technical students were de- 
ferred until they had completed their courses. University courses 
have been accelerated and in some cases abbreviated, and special 
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short courses in technical subjects have been introduced. Even 
the study of past-war problems has been provided for, and groups 
of competent scholars have been assigned to the task. Enrol- 
ments in British universities have declined about twenty-five per 
cent; but in view of the desperate need of Britain for active de- 
fenders, it is an extraordinary achievement to have preserved the 
higher schools with only this degree of impairment. The Ca- 
nadian policies by somewhat different means have achieved the 
same ends; and thus far without anything like as serious a loss 
in student enrolment. 

As far as any plan for the rational use of the institutions of 
higher education was concerned, the United States started to pre- 
pare for this War at scratch. The universities and technical 
schools were not geared into the mobilization machinery, except 
as possible sources of enlisted personnel. The Army was appar- 
ently oblivious of the training needs which its experience of 
twenty-four years ago had demonstrated. Even the contempo- 
rary experience of the nations which had been overrun by, or still 
resisted, the aggressors was ignored as if it had no lessons to teach 
us. During the two years since the passage of the Selective Ser- 
vice Act committees representing the colleges and universities 
have steadily importuned the Government: (1) to formulate a 
comprehensive policy for the complete use of the vast training 
facilities which these institutions possess, (2) to establish or 
designate a single agency to conduct the relations of the Govern- 
ment with the colleges, and (3) to recognize the production of 
technical and professional personnel both for the armed forces 
and for civilian life as a crucial element of the general manpower 
problem. ; 

Thus far the arguments and requests of the representatives of 
higher education have gone unheeded. The Government has 
adopted a series of fractional policies affecting these institutions. 
It has dealt with them through a variety of agencies. The de- 
mands of the several agencies have been conflicting, often flatly 
contradictory. There is as yet no evidence that any branch of 
the Government, either the armed services or the non-military 
offices dealing with manpower allocation and training, has at- 
tempted to forecast the needs of the nation for highly trained 
professional and scientific personnel or has considered the steps 
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that must be taken to insure a continuing supply of such per- 
sonnel. 

Those responsible for the conduct of colleges and universities 
are naturally disheartened by this situation. Most of them, I am 
sure, view it from no selfish standpoint. If it were clear that col- 
leges and universities could safely be suspended or that their 
suspension would lead to an earlier victory of our arms, few col- 
lege officers or trustees would raise any objection to Governmental 
acts tending to undermine the colleges or even to close them. But 
the reverse is clear. Colleges and universities are essential war 
industries ; as essential as those which manufacture munitions and 
supplies. Their serious impairment promises certain national 
disaster if the War should last as long as three years. Therefore 
those responsible for the management of the higher educational 
institutions are under a solemn obligation as patriotic citizens to 
protest emphatically against the gross error of general strategy 
represented by the Government’s treatment of these institutions 
thus far. 

In so far as the Government’s policies toward higher education 
reveal any opinion held in common by the several branches, the 
opinion is this. Higher education in the liberal arts is of no use- 
fulness in the conduct of a war. Students of the liberal arts may 
be promising officer material and as such may be allowed to con- 
tinue their studies until reaching military age, but the humanistic 
portion of their education is apparently regarded as a luxury 
which can, if necessary, be dispensed with. In my judgment this 
position ignores both the basic tradition of America and the 
larger aims of the United Nations in the War. 

The peculiar characteristic of the Anglo-American colleges and 
universities has been their humanistic orientation. The college 
of liberal arts—existing independently or as the central unit of a 
university—is to be found only in Great Britain and in those 
countries which derive their social institutions from the British 
Isles. 

Despite all the changes in and expansions of the college cur- 
riculum during the last two generations, the American college is 
still informed by the humanistic ideal. It is still devoted to the 
identification and study of values, especially moral and spiritual 
values. This is what is meant by liberal education. If there ever 
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was a time when the world needed education conceived and con- 
ducted in the liberal spirit, that time is now. The so-called 
humanities are pre-eminently the carriers of this spirit. They 
are the repositories of the moral and aesthetic values which the 
Western World has been distilling out of human experience since 
the rise of Athenian civilization. They represent the complete 
antithesis of the National-Sozialistische Weltanschauung. These 
are our real home fires. How are they to be kept burning, if not 
in and by the colleges? 

Teachers of the humanities may feel that since their work 
makes no direct contribution to the manufacture of munitions or 
the training of specialists for the services, it is now of slight im- 
portance. They are abysmally mistaken. It is of more impor- 
tance than ever. It is of equal importance with that of their 
colleagues whose lines happen to be of immediate practical utility. 
For the teachers of the humanities, if they do their job well, are 
defending the essential America, which is invisible. Theirs pri- 
marily is the task of leading young people to the insights and 
convictions which those must have who will mold the public 
opinion on which alone a just and durable peace can rest. To 
adjourn this function of the colleges of liberal arts, or to strip 
these institutions to the bare bones of science and technology, 
would be to dilute one of the principal elements of America’s 
strength in war as well as in peace. 

The foregoing statements are not intended to suggest that there 
is hostility in any branch of the Government toward institutions 
of higher education. There is evident lack of understanding in 
some quarters of their actual and potential contributions. But 
the chief ground for the dissatisfaction and alarm that are felt 
by all who have studied the problem of technical and professional 
personnel is the lack of coordination among Government agencies 
dealing with the higher schools, and especially the lack of an 
overall view of the whole issue of the allocation of manpower. 
The principles on which the Selective Service Act is based are 
equally valid guides in time of preparation for war and after war 
has begun. These principles have been lost sight of in the face 
of the urgent need to build up an immense army and navy in the 
shortest possible time. The Selective Service System itself has 
come to be regarded as a military agency dominated wholly by the 
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demands of the War Department. There is as yet no single over- 
head authority empowered to apportion manpower among the 
rival military and non-military claimants, having due regard for 
the balance which must be kept and to the necessity for a con- 
tinued flow of trained specialists. It is for the creation of such 
an authority that the institutions of higher education have been 
pleading for more than a year, and still plead, in the interest of 
the national safety. 
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THE PROPER WORK OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


E aim here is to develop certain principles which seem prop- 

erly to underlie the work of the liberal arts college and to 

propose some suggestions for carrying out the principles in 
practice. 

For present purposes the liberal arts college is that institution 
designed to give the concluding four years of general education. 
Such an institution may, along with its general education and ad- 
ditional to it, maintain a lesser degree of occupational prepara- 
tion or pre-preparation. General education, as here used, means 
a consecutive effort through a series of years—say from 6 years 
of age to 20 or 22—to guide learning and character building so as 
best to bring the good life to the individual and through him, 
utilizing his inherent social relationship, to the group. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Apologies are due for introducing a technical word on learning, 
but the argument largely turns on it. Learning is much more 
intimately related to living than most people customarily think. 
We are learning all the time we are actively awake, and this 
moment-by-moment learning is the warp and woof of meaningful 
life. Out of it are mind and character and personality always in 
process of building. 

Each element in the stream of life—whether thought, feeling, 
impulse or act—enters as a response—typically, to what has then 
just happened, Each element on the way to learning is thus a 
response to a situation. Regarding its learning career we can 
distinguish four stages: 


(1) Each such response—thought, feeling, impulse—begins its 
learning career as a candidate for consideration. Only 


Nore: Professor Kilpatrick was asked by a group of educators studying the 
proper work of the liberal arts college to present his ideas on the subject. 
Manifestly it is the long term peacetime view of the college that is here pre- 
sented, not the war emergency demands. As he says, the notes as written 
were simply to talk from, but he hopes and we believe they will be clear.—The 
Editor. 
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the already well learned responses have no such tenta- 
tiveness. 

(2) It gets consideration, more or less—the more doubtful the 
matter and the more thoughtful the person, the surer and 
better the consideration. 

(3) The result is some disposition of the matter, either to ac- 
cept or to reject the proposed response. And rejection, 
be it noted, is negative acceptance. 

The response is then learned as it is accepted to act on. 

(4) As thus learned it stays on to be used as the chance may 
later come. In the degree it is learned, in like degree 
will it insist on being used. 

Learning of the ‘‘gentlemen’s C’’ grade offers little or no such 

insistence ; after examination it seldom re-enters life. 

There are other things learned, however, which we can never 

forget ; these are of such importance to the learner that they 
insist on his attending to them. 


Most of learning is used within the experience in which it is 
learned. All of learning is built at once into character. 

The matter of degree of learning is of great significance. We 
learn each item accepted 


(1) in the degree it is accepted ; 

(2) in the degree the learner counts it important to him; 

(3) in the degree it fits with what the learner already knows, in 
the degree it interrelates itself with what he lives. 

(4) Each item so learned can be reinforced, clinched so to say, 
by being accepted again and again, especially (perhaps) 
under varying circumstances. This is the age-old factor 
of drill and repetition or, better, of use. 


The more fully the item comes into my life from my purpose, 
the more certain are conditions (2) or (3) met and probably also 
condition (4). 

The more an item enters my life under coercion, the less likely 
are any of the foregoing four conditions to be met. 

The more repellent the coercion, the more likely are there to be 
stirred hurtful concomitant responses, which in turn will probably 
be learned. 

There is another and rather forceful way of stating these 
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principles of learning. For this I must beg your attention first 
to the transitive meaning of the verb to live. 


Consider these instances from the Oxford English Dictionary : 
1542. Not only love but also live the gospel (spelling modern- 


ized). 
1650. Words not so much to be read, as to be lived. 
1770. . . . is to deny God and live a lie. 


1874. To live poetry, indeed, is always better than to write it. 


From these instances it is easy to construct in one’s mind the 
active transitive meaning of the verb to live. This will give, I 
hope, a definition not so much in words as in feeling and in sense. 
Taking then this sense of live and recalling that degree of being 
learned means degree of tendency to get back pertinently into 
one’s living experience, we can sum up the foregoing discussion on 
learning as follows: 


We learn what we live, only what we live and all that we 
live; we learn it as we accept it to live and in the degree that 
we so accept tt. 


In other words, 


the stronger one lives anything, the stronger he learns tt 
and the greater tendency it will have to find its way back into 
one’s life. 


And contrariwise, 


the less vigorously one lives anything, the weaker is it 
learned and less tendency it will have to come back into life. 


Also, 


the more purposefully one uses anything, the stronger he 
lives it; the more creatively one uses anything, the stronger 
is he living it, and consequently in either case, the stronger is 
the thing learned and the greater its tendency to find a place 
in the learner’s life. 


Hardly can anything be lived—or in consequence learned—in 
isolation. To be lived vigorously so as to be learned strongly, the 
thing has to be lived in close connection with other things then 
being lived. Only out of life connections can the new response— 
candidate for learning—come with true vigor. There can be 
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pretended vigor in a pretended situation, yes; but actual vigor of 
living, no. That can come only out of life as life’s bearings truly 
bring it. 

From all this we can draw some conclusions regarding the di- 
recting of the educative process at any level. 

Education is at bottom a matter of living. It cannot be given 
by one person to another nor extorted from him. What is to be 
learned has to be lived, lived where the thing to be learned is 
actually used for living purposes. Each one will learn only and 
exactly what he lives, lives inwardly in his own heart and thence 
outwardly before others. If the quality of this living be high, 
thoughtfully directed, the student will build a high quality mind 
and character. 

Education then must seek first and last to encourage a quality 
of living fit to be built into mind and character. The more 
creatively self-directing the student can be to achieve a high 
quality of living, the stronger will his learning be built into his 
being. 


Some might conclude from these various considerations that 
schools, shut off as they are from the current of life, cannot be 
effectively educative. The answer is not at once easy. There is 
some truth in the contention. In any event we have as always to 
do the best we can. But let us examine the situation to see what 
ean be done, beginning with the elementary school and going 
on successively to high school and college. 


THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


If the pupils of this age are to live, we can say, apparently at 
once: there should be no separate subjects to learn, people don’t 
live that way. There should be few if any assignments as such to 
learn (at least in the memorizing sense), people don’t live that 
way; at least it is lame living and consequently lame learning. 
There should be no fixed-in-advance curriculum, life does not so 
come. 

Our better elementary schools are even now so run: one teacher, 
no separate subjects, no assigned lessons as a rule, the course of 
living (and consequently of learning) being developed and fixed 
by living. The teacher starts where the children are and gets the 
best possible living going, the kind that grips so that the living is 
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hearty and as creative as children can do; the kind which ever 
reaches out into new territory. The aim is to get as good quality 
living as possible—democratic, ethical, creative—so as to develop 
persons who can and will carry on on their own steam, who will 
grow and create, will consider others, will accept responsibility 
for the common good. 

Do these children get out into the community? They do some- 
what, but in most places as yet seldom very effectively. 

Do these children learn? Learn the 3 R’s as well as hitherto? 
Yes, at least as well as in the older type of school. Beyond the 
3 R’s, they learn much more and much better. As for personality 
building, this is far the best way. These assertions have been 
scientifically established. 

Do the children all learn the same things? No, they never have 
and never will; we must never expect it. All should work to- 
gether at a common core of life, the things ‘‘everybody’’ should 
do and know. But allow one-third of the time to personal choices 
according to defensible personal interests. 


Tue SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Here we approach the fact of division of labor on which our 
culture is based. We need then (1) a common core of life, again 
the things which ‘‘everybody’’ should know and do, along with 
(2) specialized interests to make life richer and more specifically 
effective. This core should be as in the best elementary school: 
one teacher, with say 75% of time in the 7th grade decreasing to 
say 50% in 12th grade, with a class of say 30. And there should 
be more definite community work to build up citizenship. 

Specialized interests are proper for many and necessary for our 
civilization. They should be cared for under specialized teach- 
ers. Can people live in these specialized interests? In music? 
Certainly, very many do. In literature? Yes, many. In mathe- 
matics? A few. In stenography and typewriting? Yes, in a 
way. 

These specializations give a possible type of living. In a way 
they can create a new world for one to live in, a world of very 
high consummatory satisfaction for those who live in it. But 
there are dangers. It can become an ivory tower kind of living. 
Many ‘‘liberal arts’’ professors live in such ivory towers. The 
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core work is the surest place in which to live the shared and 
sympathetic life, but we must not give up the specialization as 
hopeless for individual living. 


THE COLLEGE 


This is possibly better thought of as having two divisions: a 
Junior Division of Freshman and Sophomore, with a Senior Di- 
vision of the 3rd and 4th years. 

In general for all students the following seem desirable: 


Get students into effective participation in significant college 
decisions ; 
student government; student committees on educational 
policy ; 
seminar courses (discussed later) as the joint product of 
teacher and class; 
other courses to work toward the same end. 
Few or no lectures in class (except by outsiders), few or no 
textbooks as such. 

No marks, no regular report cards, no regular examinations. 
In the office a cumulative record folder for each student. 
Every effort to make shared instructor-student work displace 

ordinary extra-curricular activities. 
An advisor for each student and an advisory committee for 
every 250 students. 
The Junior Division (which properly concludes secondary edu- 
cation) includes three kinds of work as follows: 
(1) A general ‘‘seminar’’ to take care of the ‘‘general life’’ 
area, 
Possibly half of Freshman year ; 
a third of Sophomore; 
(and a fourth each of 3rd and 4th years). 
Sections of 30 or 25 or 20 (according to money available) ; 
each under a picked instructor ; 
other Freshman and Sophomore instructors to meet 
regularly with some section of seminar 
(their attendance desirable but optional in senior 
division ). 
No two sectional contents necessarily or even desirably 
the same, but all for any one year to be in general 
parallel. 
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The group of these seminar instructors to meet weekly 
under the most insightful staff member (possibly the 
Dean of Instruction) to help build a coMMON MIND. 

This COMMON MIND in the degree it is well built will 
constitute the college insight and aim. 

The lines of work in the seminars are four :* 

(i) The more personal problems of students ; 
(ii) Social understanding and outlook; 

(iii) Scientific ‘‘sense’’ and outlook (not scientific tech- 

niques here) ; 

(iv) ‘‘Philosophy of Life.’’ 

All four lines to be carried more or less simultaneously, 
but at any given time one holding the focus. The 
first should perhaps be stressed most in the Fresh- 
man year, the second throughout the whole four 
years in considerable degree, the third throughout 
in lesser degree, the fourth most toward the last. 

The immediate attack may be direct or indirect, e.g., 
through ‘‘literature’’ or ‘‘history of civilization,’’ 
depending on the instructor’s taste and aptitude. 

(2) A trial major (to be followed when agreed upon in the 

Senior Division). 

(3) Electives. 
The Senior Division 
Open only to junior college people who have made a posi- 
tive showing of fitness (otherwise they leave college). 
(i) A major (taking say half the student’s time) 

This may be semi-vocational or pre-professional 
or simply a major interest. 

It should be run much as majors now except that 
desirably students should be a real factor in 
helping to decide the content of courses. 

(ii) The seminar, one quarter each year, 
as discussed above. 


1 These four lines of work give the heart of the liberal arts program. They 
are meant to start where the student is in his personal life and thought and 
help each one build himself, according to the principles of learning discussed 
above, into a more adequate personality. All the work done in the college 
should concur in working toward this adequate personality, but the most 
strategic work will be done in these four lines of seminar work. 
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(iii) Electives 
As usual—not, however, to be simply. the ex- 
tended major. 
Adviser and student to choose without giving 
major professor any special consideration. 
A long winter vacation may be a good feature to help 
students get closer world contacts. 


Manifestly the foregoing was written as an outline to be dis- 
cussed. Possibly its tabular form will help to show the emphases 
intended. 

In general the college is here conceived as concluding the 
period of general education with the consequent major aim on 
building character with insight into life’s problems. The ordi- 
nary college course fails for many, probably in large degree for 
most, because it is conceived too much from the giving-of-informa- 
tion point of view. Information becomes knowledge and moves 
toward wisdom only in the degree that it is lived—really lived as 
part of one’s own heart attitude toward what one counts seriously 
important to him. 

In many colleges, the extracurricular social life of the students, 
in definite separation from the faculty-directed college work, 
furnishes almost the only sole education which is really effective 
for the students. In other words, what the faculty conceives as 
the college is for these students mostly a failure. 

In many other colleges where the students are more serious 
and the extra-curricular life less prominent, it still happens that 
the college work fails to build character or to give adequate in- 
sight in life’s problems. Even though occupational efficiency may 
be developed, these colleges fail of what should be the main 
purpose. 

Regrettable as these ugly facts—when present—may be, they 
should be faced honestly. 














PERSPECTIVE THROUGH THE HUMANITIES 


CHARLES ARTHUR LYNCH 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


MY topic for today is, ‘‘ Perspective Through the Humanities,’’ 

or, ‘‘The Humanities for Perspective,’’ or any phrase at all 
which will indicate that the Humanities are the highroad to per- 
spective. 

The sharing of reasonable convictions—and I was very careful 
to bring with me today for your consideration only my reasonable 
convictions—the sharing, I say, of reasonable convictions pro- 
duces perspective; and perspective is education; and they are 
both my topic. 

Perhaps I ought, at least roughly, to define perspective. My 
definition is in terms which are aimed at people of college age, 
and yet it is not inaccurate for adults. You have perspective if 
you can think back ten years and remember how you would have 
solved today’s problem then. You have perspective if you can 
think ahead ten years and guess how you would solve today’s 
problem ten years hence. You have perspective if you can guess 
how your friends would solve now, ten years ago, and ten years 
hence, today’s problem. You have perspective, too, if you can 
understand or conjecture how a different race, two thousand 
years away in time and thousands of miles distant, might have 
solved that problem at various times during their career. 

Yes, if you can do any of these things you have perspective. 
But what, essentially, is perspective? It is my opinion that the 
understanding of people—of one’s son, daughter, wife, friend—is 
the essence of perspective. I say, the understanding of people— 
not the understanding of atoms, of your radio, of your telephone. 
Of your telephone, you need to know only that if you don’t pay 
for it it will be disconnected. The letters sent by Persian relay, 
as described in Herodotus, where a fresh horse and a fresh man 
awaited at the end of each day’s journey, said pretty much the 
same thing, for pretty much the same reason, as air mail letters 
now. 


Note: Address delivered before Rhode Island Teachers of Greek and 
Latin, October 30, 1942. 
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The vehicles in which to travel the road to perspective are those 
horse-drawn carriages: Literature, History and Philosophy. You 
all know that with the help of books you may live ten thousand 
lives before your eyesight fails. 

In antiquity Thucydides had perspective, understanding of 
people, and so did Pericles. That may be why it is so great a 
joy to read Thucydides’ account of Pericles’ understanding. In 
the early phases of the Peloponnesian War Pericles read Archi- 
damus’ mind, for Pericles anticipated that Archidamus, in order 
to damage Pericles’ reputation with the Athenians, would refrain 
from damaging Pericles’ land outside the walls. Pericles went 
before the people and said that he was presenting his land outside 
the walls to the State. 

Darius, king of Persia, had perspective. (One way of acquir- 
ing perspective is to be a king or emperor, controlling races of 
contrasting custom and belief.) Herodotus tells the story. 
Darius brought to the same council chamber Greeks who burned, 
and Callatian Indians who ate, their dead. Both parties, when 
Darius’ mischievous questions had revealed their customs, left in 
anger, convinced that they had been defiled. 

Pliny had perspective, as he proved in the letter to his friend 
who was about to become Governor of Achaea. If some of Pliny’s 
perspective seems to touch derivative—I mean, resembles pas- 
sages in Herodotus—that is no cause for scorn. It makes no dif- 
ference wkere you get perspective. It is not a spontaneous 
growth in the human mind. There would be some point, no 
doubt, in dividing men into those who derived their perspective 
from books and those who derived it from experience. But it 
would be highly informing—and pleasant, as well—to divide the 
known personalities of antiquity into those who had and those 
who lacked perspective. 

But I must make my main point. This is it: do not permit the 
young to await the new, changed, different, world of which we 
hear so much. It would be easier and better for them to learn 
about the world as it has been for three thousand years. It will 
be easier because the differences will be comparatively few and 
easy to classify. When this war is won—or, God forbid, lost— 
this world will still be made up of the same old human beings. 

But, you may say, the world is different already—airplanes 
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have revolutionized warfare. Well, I say to you, warfare was 
revolutionized by the light-armed troops of Athens at Pylos and 
Sphacteria in the fifth century ; revolutionized again in the fourth 
century by Alexander’s twenty-one-foot spears and mobile 
cavalry, and elephants; revolutionized again in the second cen- 
tury by the Roman legion; and surely gunpowder, in the six- 
teenth century, made as much of a change in warfare as airplanes 
make. 

But, you will say, men are now savage, cruel. Well, consider, 
if you will, Athens’ treatment of the inhabitants of the island of 
Melos; or the treatment of the Athenian prisoners at the end of 
the Sicilian Expedition. Consider that ancient fifth column, the 
Plataean oligarchs, fighting the democrats of their own town. 
We need not restrict ourselves to classical antiquity in our search 
for examples of cruelty long before the fall of Poland or of . 
Greece: it is safe to say that Joan of Arc didn’t die of old age. 

There are just men now. There have always been just men. 
The just and the unjust have usually been able to recognize each 
other after very little experience. Socrates was about the first 
to be able to put justice into words and defend it logically. The 
cherished moral principle of the Greeks up to that time, as far 
as their literature shows, seems to have been, ‘‘ Help your friends 
and hurt your enemies.’’ Xenophon, although he was a pupil of 
Socrates, nevertheless thought he had discovered an improvement 
in this doctrine when he described the practice of the kings of 
Persia, which was to help their friends twice as much as their 
friends helped them, and, similarly, to hurt their enemies double. 
But Socrates says to Crito, ‘‘Do you believe that it is never right 
to do wrong?,’’ and before Crito can answer, Socrates urges him 
to think twice and be sure before he agrees. Socrates says that 
there are two kinds of people in the world: those who believe in 
this principle, and those who cannot be made to believe in it; and 
they are destined to have nothing but scorn, each for the other. 

No, there will be no new world. There may be an unhappy, 
a miserable, an enslaved—or, at best, an impoverished—world ; 
but none of those would be new. 

There are lessons in antiquity. There are lessons in any litera- 
ture or history. But there is great danger of overrating them. 
My idea about the lessons which can be had, and the danger of 
overrating them, is like this. 
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The man who carefully considers the record of humanity may 
find that there are, for instance, seven possible solutions for his 
problem. If he is a man of keen intelligence he may realize at 
once that under present circumstances two of those solutions are 
of no value whatsoever. He may even be able to observe that of 
the five remaining solutions three are definitely not so useful as 
the remaining two. But if he thinks that, by relying on the 
record, he can choose with confidence between these two, then he 
is overrating, dangerously, the lessons of history. 

Yes, history repeats itself, but not always with illumination. 
There is a fundamental monotony in the repetition. Let us draw 
a few parallels. 

In the earlier stages of the Peloponnesian War it was the Fifth 
Column which opened the gates of Plataea to the oligarchical 
Thebans. In the attack on Plataea no opportunity for perfidious 
dealing was neglected. The Thebans plot with the Plataean oli- 
garchs to be admitted, armed, to the town. The Plataean 
oligarchs had hoped thus to see their political adversaries in 
Plataea murdered. But upon entering the town the Thebans 
refuse to do the little task expected of them. They have other 
aims, the ‘‘ pacification’’ of Plataea by threat of violence. When 
the Plataean Democrats see that the war party is smaller than 
they had expected they pretend a willingness to parley while 
actually they make preparation for a sudden attack. After the 
Plataeans have killed or captured the intruders a strong Theban 
force appears outside the walls. The Plataeans, fearing that this 
new force may ravage the land, promise to release the Theban 
captives upon withdrawal of the force. The Theban force with- 
draws. The Plataeans kill the Theban captives. Observe, please, 
that of the three parties—Thebans, Plataean Oligarchs and the 
majority of Plataeans—the first deceives the second and third, 
the second deceives the third, the third deceives the first and 
second. Perfect symmetry and completeness are marred only by 
the fact that the Plataean Oligarchs had nothing to gain by 
deceiving the Thebans. But, even so, the situation is such as to 
provide a paradigm of perfidy. 

Let us try a different field. In the Old Testament ‘‘shibbo- 
leth’’ was used as a password because the enemy could not pro- 
nounce it. On Bataan the Marines used as a password ‘“‘lalla- 
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palooza’’ for the same reason: the Japanese, of course, are unable 
to pronounce the sound of English ‘‘1.’’ 

The Gracchan Reforms provide a whole series of parallels. 
Their colonization program resembles our resettlement adminis- 
tration. Their building of roads and granaries is our P.W.A. 
Their cheap grain is our Social Security ; and their revision of the 
Senatorial Courts brings to mind the attempted alterations in our 
Supreme Court. 

If Germany and, unhappily, large parts of Europe have now 
their Gestapo, the Roman Empire had its ‘‘delatores.’’ The re- 
sult in both cases is the same: a man cannot say what he thinks, 
even at his own dinner table. 

In antiquity, Demosthenes was an Interventionist, Aeschines 
was Chamberlain, Philip was Hitler, Chalcidice was Poland—and 
there resistance was offered really ‘‘too little and too late.’’ 

But parallels are too easy, too numerous and, without careful 
analysis, too dangerous to occupy us longer. 

To end the enumeration of my convictions, let me say that right 
now it may be more important for the young to be good mathe- 
maticians, or good marksmen, or tough, or agile, than it is for 
them to understand humanity. In fact, I would gladly sacrifice 
any necessary amount of human understanding for a couple of 
million dead, misunderstood Japs. In order to avoid any possi- 
ble misinterpretation, I assure you that I am not trying to say 
to what extent the Army or the Government should preserve the 
Humanities. It is a purely quantitative question of such diffi- 
culty that you, I, the Government and the Army all are unable 
to answer. But I do insist that the Humanities are the world’s 
outstanding educational tool, and that our civilization will suffer 
if they are neglected. 











SHOULD THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
COLLEGE BE MADE COMPULSORY? 


CLARENCE P. McCLELLAND 
PRESIDENT, MACMURRAY COLLEGE 


ARLY last summer the New York Times made a nation-wide 
survey of the teaching of American history in our colleges 
and universities. On June 21 the findings of this survey were 
published. In conducting the survey, questionnaires were sent 
to practically all of the higher institutions of learning in the 
United States, including colleges and universities, professional 
and technical schools and teachers colleges, a combined total of 
1,225 institutions. Returns were received from 690 institutions, 
or 56% of the total. 587,554 students—men and women—were 
represented by the returns. Of this number, 180,175 were fresh- 
men. 

In brief the survey showed: 

1. Only 30% of our undergraduate students in college are en- 
rolled in all history courses ; 9% in United States history courses. 
A larger percentage of undergraduates in teachers colleges take 
American history, but the total is only 15%. 

2. Only 8% of the freshmen are enrolled in United States 
history courses. 

3. 72% of the colleges and universities do not require United 
States history for admission. 

4. 82% do not require the study of United States history for 
the undergraduate degree. 

5. It was found that in most institutions United States history 
is not a required subject for students majoring in economics or 
sociology. For students majoring in government, however, 64% 
of the colleges and professional schools reported that United 
States history was required. 

6. In reply to the question as to whether the study of United 
States history should be made compulsory, 69% of the higher in- 
stitutions held that it should be made a required subject for all 
undergraduate students. 

Many newspapers commented on the significance of the sur- 
vey. The Chicago Tribune, as might be expected, thought the 
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facts pointed to a national scandal, under the heading, ‘‘Igno- 
rance of America.’"* The St. Louis Post-Dispatch discussed them 
in an editorial entitled, ‘‘Something is Radically Wrong Here.’”? 
Even the New York Times was disconcerted by what it called 
‘‘Slighting the Study of United States History.’’ ‘‘This condi- 
tion would be undesirable at any time,’’ this great daily said, 
‘‘but today, when our democratic heritage is threatened, the need 
for a clearer understanding of the American way of life becomes 
even more acute. Particularly distressing is the fact that a 
majority of students go through four years of college, enter a pro- 
fessional or graduate school, leave with one or more degrees— 
presumably as educated members of the community—without 
having taken even one course in American history. It is difficult 
to visualize a truly educated person who is unaware of the back- 
ground of the United States.’’ This editorial went so far as to 
say, ‘‘To make American history a required course for mature stu- 
dents of college age does not appear to be an undue imposition.’”* 

Of course, for anyone to infer from the results of the survey 
that college students are ‘‘unaware of the background of the 
United States’’ is hardly justifiable. Such an inference reflects 
too seriously upon the teaching of American history in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

In the present crisis, of course, it is essential that we develop 
men and women who are devoted to democratic ideals. All 
support should be given unhesitatingly to every effort to increase 
the patriotism of our undergraduates and, since American history, 
if properly taught, tends to enhance appreciation of our demo- 
cratic heritage, everything should be done to encourage students 
to elect it. However, if I must stand up and be counted on the 
issue raised by the Times survey, I shall be found among: the 
minority of college administrators, for I do not think it is wise to 
make American history a required course for mature students of 
college age. 

The impulse to seek desirable social or patriotic ends by com- 
pulsion is a natural one, but it should be resisted. When fol- 
lowed, the effort is usually futile and the results often disastrous. 

1 The Chicago Tribune, June 25, 1942. 


2 The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 28, 1942. 
3 The New York Times, June 21, 1942. 
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We are familiar with the debasement of education in totalitarian 
countries through regimentation. Perhaps there is no pressing 
danger of that here, but every American college president knows 
that there is something about a required course that tends to 
cause resentment and dampen enthusiasm for the subject. It isa 
good principle in higher education that students should be allowed 
to make their own choice of studies. 

It is easy enough to say, ‘‘ Require students to take at least one 
course in United States history.’’ But what kind of a course? 
What shall be its content? Shall it be a factual course? ‘‘No,”’ 
says the protagonist of required American history courses, ‘‘cer- 
tainly not just facts, but rather as Charles Warren, president of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, said recently, history so taught 
‘as to lay more emphasis on its principles of liberty, its demo- 
cratic traditions and on the flaming words and heroic efforts of its 
leaders.’’’* But are these not very general terms? ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps it would be better, after all, to give the students facts. 
They are mature students. They can stand the truth. Teach our 
history objectively.’’ But one wonders if it is generally under- 
stood that if indoctrination is what is wanted, this is not the 
method to use. 

To teach students all the facts about the War of 1812, all the 
facts about the Mexican War and the annexation of Mexican 
territory, which I think we must admit resembles at least in a 
general way Japan’s annexation of Manchuria, all the facts about 
the Spanish-American War, all the facts about the Grant and 
Harding administrations: well, this method might produce patri- 
ots, but probably not the sort desired by the advocates of required 
courses. It is the opposite of the method of the propagandist. 

Mr. Warren speaks about the ‘‘flaming words and heroic effort 
of our leaders.’’ But this is not history as it is taught at the 
college level. What does the modern historian have to do with our 
leaders? He has to weigh the evidence regarding them, looking 
back of their ‘‘flaming words and heroic deeds.’’ By common 
consent Theodore Roosevelt was regarded by the majority of his 
fellow countrymen as one of our greatest presidents. Again and 
again he was compared to Abraham Lincoln. In this connection, 
it is interesting to read what Horace D. Taft, brother of President 


4The New York Times, June 21, 1942. 
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William Howard Taft, has to say in his autobiography entitled 
Memories and Opinions. In this book Mr. Taft included a chapter 
on Theodore Roosevelt which cannot properly be ignored by 
historians of the Rooseveltian period. In his estimate of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Taft begins by quoting John Jay Chapman in 
saying that Roosevelt became ‘‘the most vital, most interesting, 
and most important figure of his generation.’’ Mr. Taft then 
goes on to say that President Roosevelt had a magnificent phy- 
sique, an enormous vitality which enabled him to carry on at high 
pressure both physically and mentally throughout his life... . 
‘‘He had a mind like chain lightning for speed, which enabled 
him to take in the salient points of a question at a glance. ... He 
had a trenchant style. .. . His dramatic gifts were remarkable, 
and he had a flair for saying what would capture the imagination 
of the crowd. . . . His quick decisions, his dramatic talent, and his 
forceful personality made him a born leader of men when he had 
overcome his first drawbacks of mannerisms and speech.’”® 

Mr. Taft lists Roosevelt’s accomplishments which, as he says, 
were in proportion to his gifts. But, he continues, ‘‘It is when 
we turn to more fundamental qualities that the difficulties appear. 
No man today would question Lincoln’s veracity or his sincerity. 
There were few, if any, who questioned them in his lifetime. No 
man in our history has had so many conflicts on mere veracity as 
Theodore Roosevelt.’”¢ 

Mr. Taft cites several proofs of Roosevelt’s mendacity. Here 
is an example: ‘‘My brother wrote him two letters, saying that 
he had done all that he properly could, as President, to keep 
Lorimer out of the United States Senate. He hoped that Roose- 
velt would use his influence to the same end. When the 1912 
primary contest was on, Roosevelt went about proclaiming that 
my brother was a friend and supporter of Lorimer.’ Mr. Taft 
concludes this part of his chapter on Roosevelt by saying: ‘‘The 
list of proven falsehoods could be made much larger. This 
list, however, is large enough to justify a man in believing that, 
whenever Theodore Roosevelt’s word came against the word of a 
reasonably respectable man, the other man was telling the truth.’”* 

5 Horace D. Taft, Memories and Opinions, pp. 128-129. 

6 Ibid., p. 130. 


7 Ibid., p. 131. 
8 Ibid., p. 132. 
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These quotations from Mr. Taft are not made to reflect upon 
the character of Theodore Roosevelt, but merely to illustrate 
what the objective study of history involves. In wartime some 
might consider it wise to gloss over the facts which are uncom- 
plimentary to the character and leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, 
putting the main emphasis upon his ‘‘flaming words and heroic 
deeds,’’ but, in this land of the free, no reputable professor of 
history would do it. 

There are so many illustrations of what historical objectivity 
involves! Let me give one more. Suppose a professor of history 
were dealing with the 1930’s. He would doubtless focus attention 
upon two remarkable events: the great depression beginning in 
1929 and prolonged through most of the following decade, and 
the beginning of World War II. What would he say about the 
prolonged depression of the 30’s? He would point out the break- 
down of the economic system, call it ‘‘laissez faire,’’ or whatever 
else you will, which, as Gardiner C. Means, in an article in the 
American Journal of Sociology, says, relied on automatic market 
forces to bring the economic adjustments necessary to maintain 
full use of resources and full employment. Dr. Means puts it 
this way: ‘‘The development of ecdénomic institutions in the 
United States during the 1930’s has been dominated by the great 
depression and the clearly evident discrepancy between economic 
potentials and economic performance. The decade saw the in- 
tensification of conditions making ineffective the system of eco- 
nomic policies known as laissez faire. It saw the increasing 
disillusionment with that system, the pragmatic adoption of 
policies antithetical to it, and the breakup of laissez faire as an 
operating institution. War economy continues the departure 
from laissez faire and makes any return to that system less likely. 
The institutional trends of the last decade throw some light on 
possible post-war economic institutions, but even more they raise 
questions as to the system of policies which those institutions are 
likely to exemplify.’”® I know some men who would not want 
college professors to talk like that to their students, and yet I 
suppose that at least some of them would be strong for requiring 
college students to take American history. 

Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, in their very able book, The 


9 American Journal of Sociology, May, 1942, p. 941. 
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Problems of Lasting Peace, contend that two of the things we 
are fighting for and must have guaranteed for all the world in the 
peace settlement which follows are, free enterprise and represen- 
tative government. I for one would agree with Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Gibson, but I want to suggest that in a course in United States 
history the question, What is free enterprise? must be raised and 
students might develop ideas about it which differ from those 
urged so strongly by Mr. Hoover. 

But, some may say, ‘‘You are now in the field of economics, 
and the suggestion is not that economics be required.’’ To which 
I answer, economic questions cannot be avoided in a study of 
history, and, furthermore, who will say that history in wartime 
is more important than economies and if economics is so im- 
portant, why should it not also be required of college students? 

The charge has frequently been made that Americans are 
provincially minded. What better evidence of this than the 
chronicle of the isolationist movement in America which con- 
tinued right up to Pearl Harbor. And which, even more than 
pacifism, is responsible for our present shameful unpreparedness. 

Of course, isolationism is not new in this country. From the 
beginning, it has characterized our attitude towards the rest of the 
world. Its classic expression is found in Washington’s Farewell 
Address; its culmination in our refusal to join the League of 
Nations and our inability to see the need for rearmament during 
the long armistice of 1918-1939. Had this sentiment not pre- 
vailed in 1919 and we had been from the start a corporate member 
of the League of Nations, it is altogether probable that what we 
commonly call World War II would not have developed. 

Now, it is very doubtful whether required courses in American 
history would have cured us of isolationism. Henry Cabot Lodge 
knew American history as did few men of his time. He had 
written books on American history, and yet he became the arch 
isolationist not only of the 1920’s, but of all time. Let us not be 
too sanguine as to the effectiveness of college courses required, or 
otherwise, in curing mental or spiritual ills. It is really not the 
purpose of college courses to effect this or that change in stu- 
dents, but rather to bring students face to face with truth, be- 
lieving the truth, if anything, will accomplish what is needed. 

As an illustration of how teaching often falls like seed upon 
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stony or weedy ground, I cite a statement I heard Professor Paul 
H. Douglas, of the University of Chicago, make several years ago. 
I cannot quote his exact words, but he said in substance that while 
practically all the economists of Harvard and Yale for two 
generations, notably Sumner, Dunbar, Taussig and Hadley, had 
believed in free trade and had set forth the values of it, yet 90% 
of their students had stood like a rock through their mature years 
for a high protective tariff. 

To refer again to Horace D. Taft, his three distinguished 
brothers, as well as his father, were all orthodox Republicans, 
while he was a free trader and voted for Grover Cleveland. He 
also supported Woodrow Wilson in his fight for the League of 
Nations and has been an ardent worker for world organization. 
Here is an interesting quotation from his book apropos of Ameri- 
ean history : ‘‘This thing we can say for ourselves, we have never 
grabbed any territory we didn’t want. We can also say that we 
never wanted any territory we didn’t grab or try to grab. Now, 
I ask what other nations must think of us and our protestations 
that we are above selfishness and would not dream of a war of 
conquest, because you may be sure that they judge us as we judge 
them. We attribute the worst motives to every other nation. 
How can they look at our history and give us credit for being the 
only good nation in the world ?’’?® 

Far be it from me to say that the study of American history at 
the college level tends to make students cynical or less genuinely 
patriotic. I am simply pointing out that unless American history 
is taught as propaganda, it probably will not bring the results 
desired by those who wish to make it compulsory. 

What college students need above all is a world view. They 
should understand the causes and effects of World War I, which 
no course in American history could be expected to give them. 
They need to know the background and issues of World War II. 
This is a timely subject and if any course in history should be 
required, why not a course in the Background and Issues of the 
Present Conflict ? 

From now on, our object in higher education most certainly 
will be to develop citizens of the world. About a month ago the 
Chicago Sun asked several prominent mid-western educators the 


10 Taft, Memories and Opinions, p. 170. 
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following question : ‘‘ What permanent effect will the war have on 
college and university student life and curricula?’ President 
Herman B. Wells, of Indiana University, in his reply among other 
things said: ‘‘ The post-war education will have to be designed to 
equip men and women to work and live in a world rather than a 
national economy.’’ President Arthur C. Willard, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in his reply, said: ‘‘There is no way in which 
we can change our national destiny as central in world affairs 
unless we lose this war. The fulfillment of that destiny will de- 
mand all of our abilities and material resources. Our educational 
and research institutions will become more vital than ever. The 
world we will then occupy will be much smaller relatively than in 
the past. . .. Geographical and physical barriers will practically 
disappear. We will really have to understand foreign languages, 
philosophies, and customs. History and political science will 
assume new significance. ”’ 

Of course, this is not a discussion of how American history 
should be taught in colleges, but rather whether it should be re- 
quired ; and the point here is that, considering the fact that stu- 
dents have in most cases studied American history each year in 
the elementary school and for one year in the secondary or high 
school, it must be assumed that they know at least in outline the 
main events of our national history and the democratic ideals set 
forth by our leading statesmen in the past and embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and subsequent 
significant documents and customs of our people. Perhaps they 
should give additional study to American history in college. It 
would undoubtedly do them good. But, on the other hand, their 
particular need may be for European or world history or perhaps 
for economics or sociology or some other branch of the social sci- 
ences. Above all, they should know what this world upheaval is 
all about and as contributory to this knowledge an understand- 
ing of the essentials of our economic structure, the causes of the 
world-wide depression during the twenty years preceding the 
outbreak of World War II and what political and economic 
remedies have been tried not only in the United States, but in 
other countries as well. 

For students to pass through college today with only the 


11 The Chicago Sun, September 27, 1942. 
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vaguest idea of what has been taking place in most of the civilized 
countries during the past twenty-five years is inexcusable and 
justifies to a large extent the criticism of higher education which 
no doubt is part of the demand for required courses in American 
history. I myself right up to Pearl Harbor heard some college 
professors speak as though nothing had happened to our economic 
order except the injury done it by the New Dealers and also as 
though our foreign relations were and should in the main continue 
to be what they were before the Spanish-American War. But let 
us not be too hard on college professors who perforce must give 
most of their study to some one field of learning. Many, many 
other Americans were possessed, some of them obsessed, by just 
as narrow a view. 

It is not my purpose to defend the New Dealers. Their methods 
conceivably may have been subversive or at least futile. I am 
merely implying that our economic order has been profoundly 
changed by events—world events—which neither New Dealers nor 
any other economic physicians had anything to do with creating 
and were powerless to avert. 

Perhaps this is a good place to state the fundamental purpose 
of higher education. In my opinion it is to develop free men and 
women who have learned to think straight and speak the truth. 
The broader the understanding, the broader the outlook, the 
freer men are and the more competent to make a valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of present day problems, even war prob- 
lems. A really wide knowledge brings perspective than which 
nothing is more greatly needed today. By perspective is meant 
the ability to see events in their right proportions and in their 
proper relations. 

When Nazis boast of their superiority and openly despise other 
peoples, when they look with contempt upon the American people, 
as they do, they reveal nothing so much as a lack of perspective 
which, in the long run, will have very much to do with their 
downfall. When we think of the Japanese as monkeys or as 
Hitler’s lackeys, we are not thinking straight and it does our 
fighting forces no good. 

Our colleges must try hard in these days to help students to 
get a true perspective upon present events. There are some who 
insist that in time of war all men need to be taught is to fight and 
the more brutish they become the better they will fight. Nothing 
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is more fallacious than this belief or, if widely held, more certain 
to cause a nation’s doom. 

No reasonable person would oppose a re-emphasis upon the 
study of American history in college. There could be no objec- 
tion to increasing the number of courses in American history 
which might be offered, and the question regarding American 
history or world history is not a question of either/or. Both are 
important; both should be emphasized. But neither should be 
made compulsory. It would be much more desirable to make our 
American history courses more interesting and vital, so that larger 
numbers of students would enter them voluntarily. 

A good illustration of how United States history courses might 
be made more attractive and valuable is the new course which is 
being given at Barnard College by Professor Eugene Hugh Byrne, 
which he ealls a course in De-Isolationized U. 8S. History: World 
History from the American Standpoint—1500-1942. ‘‘ Designed 
to place the United States in the world family of nations, the 
course traces American roots back to Europe and the Middle 
Ages, studies the continued influence on America of the Irish, 
Jews, Scandinavians, Negroes, Germans, and other immigrants. 
... Ignoring unimportant United States presidents, it gives most 
study to those Americans who have played a world role (e.g., 
Benjamin Franklin, Woodrow Wilson)... .’’ ‘‘Let U. S. eol- 
leges,’’ says Professor Byrne, ‘‘stop teaching American history in 
a vacuum.’’? He describes his new course as ‘‘an exercise in 
historical imagination.’’ 

Compulsory courses in United States history are not necessary 
in order to make our students better citizens or more adequately 
prepared to participate in the war effort. In spite of the results 
of the New York Times survey, I do not hesitate to say that our 
college students have a much wider vision and a much more in- 
telligent grasp of the essential of American history and of demo- 
cratic ideals than their fathers and mothers. In addition, they 
are developing a global consciousness and a sense of the relation- 
ship which exists between their country and the other nations of 
the world. Their viewpoint and their desires for the future are 
not very different from those expressed in Wendell Wilkie’s re- 
markable radio address on October 25, 1942. Their assent to 
what he said would be almost unanimous. 


12 Time, November 2, 1942, p. 71. 











EDUCATION IN WARTIME CHINA 
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(THE present educational situation in China is both illustrative 

and expressive of New China in the time of her supreme 
crisis. The whole situation can be summed up in two brief state- 
ments. First, like all other phases of her national life, education 
in China has fully felt the violent impact of the disruptive and 
destructive forces of the ravaging war imposed upon China by 
her aggressive neighbor. Second, like China’s valiant army de- 
fending the life of the nation on the battlefield, these educational 
institutions have also shown dauntless courage and amazing 
capacity to withstand hard knocks and smashing blows, and still 
survive and keep going on. The present state of affairs in the 
educational world in China is the result of the inter-play of two 
opposing factors: the destructive force of the Japanese invasion, 
and the constructive program of the Chinese government and 
people. In this, as in so many other things in China today, we 
see a keen race between the force of destruction and the ability 
of re-construction. 

The Japanese, no less than the Chinese, recognize in the edu- 
cational work now going on in China a source of dynamic 
spiritual power of great strategic importance. The Chinese 
soldiers are indeed holding up the fighting line in the front, but 
the students and educators are no less significant in keeping up 
the morale and spirit in the rear. Because of this, the Japanese, 
on the one hand, are doing their worst to destroy and pollute as 
much of China’s education as possible, while, on the other hand, 
the Chinese Government is doing its best to protect and keep up 
as much of it as it can. Using, in each instance, a well-known 
Chinese phrase, we may say that to the Japanese, students and 
educators are ‘‘a nail in the eye,’’ an irritation and an obstruc- 
tion which must be removed; but, to China, its educated youths 
are ‘‘a priceless pearl in the palm of the nation,’’ a family 
treasure to be handed down from one generation to another. If, 
to the program of resistance to invasion, there is to be added a 
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definite plan for re-construction, such as embodied in the war- 
slogan, Kan Ch’uen Chien Kuo, ‘‘armed resistance and national 
reconstruction,’’ it is indeed a matter of paramount importance 
that the nation should be supplied with a continuous flow of 
trained youths. 

Since schools and students are so obnoxious to the Japanese, 
they have, from the very beginning of this War, deliberately 
adopted the policy of wrecking and destroying as many of the 
educational institutions of China as their armed forces could 
possibly reach. Thus, in July, 1937, even before their troops had 
marched upon Peiping, while negotiations for a settlement of the 
Marco Polo Bridge incident were still going on, Nankai Univer- 
sity of Tientsin, one of the best known private universities in 
North China, was bombed, shelled and burned, in order to insure 
its utter destruction. As the war area expanded, many other 
institutions had similar experiences. 

In the first year of the War, 77 out of a total of 108 institutions 
of higher education, which included universities, colleges, profes- 
sional and technical schools of college grade, were either de- 
stroyed or driven off their campuses. By the end of the second 
year, the number of educational institutions so affected had in- 
creased to 91. Now, since the Japanese took over the Interna- 
tional Settlement of Shanghai on December 8, 1941 (actually on 
the day after their treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor), the 
dozen or more government and private universities which had 
sought temporary shelter in that ‘‘solitary island’’ (so-called 
because, up to that time, Shanghai had been surrounded by, but 
not submerged under, Japanese domination), also felt it neces- 
sary to move on to some place where academic freedom might be 
had. As matters stand now, I cannot think of even half a dozen 
institutions which are still operating on their own original cam- 
pus. The material losses suffered by these institutions are, of 
course, tremendous. Up to the end of the year 1939, the total 
losses suffered by the institutions of higher learning in China, 
according to reports then available, amounted to about $100,000,- 
000.00 (Chinese national currency), which averaged about one 

1 The losses suffered by the secondary schools, middle schools as we call 


them in China, are even greater, since about 40% of the 3000 or so middle 
schools we had at the time of the outbreak of the War, were located in regions 
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million dollars for each institution. To this must be added 
another $20,000,000.00 for losses to libraries and museums. 

The colleges and universities in China, however, have shown 
remarkable fortitude and resourcefulness in keeping going in the 
face of all sorts of dangers and risks, and in spite of many hard- 
ships and handicaps. The vitality of these institutions is clearly 
evident from the significant fact that while over nine-tenths of 
the institutions of higher education in China have been dis- 
located, very, very few have been disrupted. When bombed out 
of one place, they moved on to another. When other means of 
conveyance or transportation failed, faculty and students liter- 
ally ‘‘ walked off’’ with the institution to a new site, taking along 
with them whatever books or equipments they themselves could 
carry, but above all, taking with them the spirit of prolonged 
resistance, the hope of ultimate victory and the unshakable faith 
that ‘‘China Shall Rise Again.’’ Wherever they went these 
institutions were lights on candle-stands and cities built upon 
hills, becoming, as it were, ‘‘inspiration points’’ for outlook into 
the future. To ‘‘Free China,’’ with a determination to free 
China, these institutions went on their long treks. Some have 
moved a few hundred miles, others, a thousand miles, and a few 
even two or three thousand miles, making detours where the main 
roads were blocked, and circling around where obstacles stood in 
the way. One group of students actually walked sixty-eight 
days, through lonely regions, unfrequented paths, and over diffi- 
cult mountain passes. 

While most of the colleges and universities have become ‘‘refu- 
gee institutions’’ they are all keeping up their spirit and going 
on with their work. It is true that nowadays some of the lec- 
tures are being given in dingy halls of dilapidated monasteries 
ill-suited for classroom use, and some of the experiments are 
conducted in drum-towers over ancient city walls hastily con- 
verted into laboratories: The school buildings might have been 
destroyed but the faculty and students are still holding together. 
It is true that some libraries are now housed in old Confucian 
Temples not at all constructed for such purposes, and some of the 
now frequently spoken of as the ‘‘ occupied area.’’ However the proportion 
of the middle schools affected was not as great as that of the colleges. Being 


more scattered than institutions of higher education, the total program of 
secondary education for the nation has not been so seriously disrupted. 
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students are sleeping on ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ of wooden bunks three 
tiers high: The educational facilities and equipments have been 
lost, but educational work is going on just the same. It is true 
that some of the reports are prepared in air-raid shelters and 
some of the essays are composed under moon-lit skies: The atmos- 
phere for study may be strange indeed but the spirit of learning 
is still as vigorous as before. 

But wartime education in China not only has its exciting, 
romantic experiences, it also has its interesting features and 
developments which deserve more than passing notice. 

To start with, there is the significant and noteworthy fact that 
in spite of all that has happened the number of higher educa- 
tional institutions has been increased, instead of decreased. 
Whereas we had 108 such institutions before the outbreak of the 
War we now have as many as 115. New fields of study not yet 
taken up and new areas not yet covered before are now supplied 
with institutions of higher education. A noteworthy example is 
seen in the establishment of a College of Technology in far-away 
Sikang, the border and ‘‘baby’’ province in West China. 

Enrolment in these institutions has been mounting up instead 
of dropping down. There was indeed a sharp decline during the 
first year of the War, as perhaps might have been expected, but, 
from the very second year, the enrolment started to pick up 
rapidly until today there is a much larger number of college 
students in the country, both men and women, than before the 
outbreak of the War. In 1936 there were in China about 42,000 
college students; in the spring of 1942, the number was over 
50,000, an increase of approximately 20%. In spite of the very 
heavy drain upon the national treasury by war expenditures the 
amount appropriated for educational work has been steadily 
increased each year since the War began. Not only were insti- 
tutions, both government and private, given every possible aid 
and support, but also needy students were granted financial re- 
lief so that those who were qualified could continue their study 
without interruption. Some idea of the magnitude of this pro- 
gram can be seen in the fact that in 1942 the Chinese Govern- 
ment spent about $80,000,000.00 (Chinese national currency) on 
student relief. 

A second noteworthy feature of China’s wartime education is 
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that students are specially dealt with under the Selective Draft 
system. They are, as a class, not called up for ordinary military 
service. According to the latest report China now has a mili- 
tary force of about five million soldiers and has already called 
up, under the Selective Draft, more than 11,000,000 able-bodied 
persons for military training. Whether the 50,000 college stu- 
dents we have be included in the regular army or not will not 
make any appreciable difference in its size. On the other hand, 
their continuance in colleges and universities is perhaps the only 
way to insure a steady supply of well-trained leaders, both to 
meet the exigencies of the present, as well as to provide the per- 
sonnel for the gigantic task of re-construction which must be 
undertaken after the War is over. This policy is not due to any 
special request either from the students or the educators but is 
a decision of the highest authorities of the country. For these 
college students, however, a special program of national service 
is substituted in addition to the military instruction which has 
been a regular part of the college work. One year of wartime 
service, in accordance with the program laid out by the Govern- 
ment is now a condition for graduation. These students are 
mostly employed in the political training division of the army 
and are found actively and extensively engaged in social service, 
in relief work, in mass education, and in other forms of wartime 
services. It is estimated that about half of the students who 
were in college at the beginning of the War are now working in 
the army or engaged in other forms of war activities. This 
applies to both men and women students. Much of the work done 
by the U.S.O. and the chaplains in this country, other than their 
religious activities, is done by students in China working in vari- 
ous capacities. 

Turning now from the students to the institutions themselves, 
we find that they are adjusting themselves to wartime conditions 
and the wartime needs of the country. In program of work, they 
are now carrying on, in addition to courses they used to offer, 
special ‘‘defense courses,’’ assigned to them by the Government 
according to the special distinctions they have been able to 
achieve in the past. These are, in most cases, technical courses 
having a direct bearing upon the industrial development of the 
great hinterland in the West. Exploration parties and research 
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studies for the development of the ‘‘deep West’’ are often organ- 
ized as summer vacation activities and extra-curricular projects. 
Practical programs for service to the common people, for im- 
provement of rural conditions, for helping the wounded soldiers 
and other similar activities are, of course, always encouraged. 

In the matter of organization there is something going on 
which is highly significant. A very interesting experiment 
which is going on in wartime China is the organization of ‘‘Fed- 
erated Universities’’ and ‘‘ Associated Colleges’’ by various com- 
binations of existing institutions now in exile. These ‘‘educa- 
tional co-ops’’ are no less significant in the cultural world than 
the CIC—Chinese Industrial Co-operatives—in the economic 
world. Just to cite a few instances, there is at Kunming, the 
capital of Yunnan Province and the starting point in China of 
the Burma Road, the Southwestern Associated University in 
which are combined the National Peking University, Tsing Hua 
University and Nankai University. In Chengtu, Szechuen, there 
is the West China Union University Medical College, in which 
the medical department of the National Central Government Uni- 
versity participated until its refugee campus was constructed. 
Over in Shanghai, up until the Japanese occupation of the Inter- 
national Settlement in December, 1941, four great Christian 
universities—St. John’s of the Episcopal Church, Shanghai of 
the Baptist Church, Hangchow of the Presbyterian Church and 
Soochow of the Methodist Church—had been operating as ‘‘the 
Associated Christian Colleges in Shanghai.’’ These institutions 
all carried on their work in a common center, pooled their scien- 
tific apparatus and equipment—that is, what they had left from 
the ravages of the War—and worked out a co-ordinated program 
of instruction. They maintained joint libraries and joint labora- 
tories, and held joint commencements. While each institution 
maintained its own identity and had its own student-body, there 
was an arrangement whereby students of one institution could 
elect courses offered by any of the other institutions. Such inti- 
mate contact with each other, not only promoted institutional 
fellowship, but through ‘‘comparing notes’’ in instructional pro- 
gram and administrative methods naturally resulted in greater 
efficiency of these institutions. 

Turning from individual institutions to the educational move- 
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ment as a whole, we observe that the War has caused an unprece- 
dented shift in the geographical location of the higher educa- 
tional institutions in China. Prior to the outbreak of the War 
most of these institutions were concentrated in a few very strong 
centers, mostly near the coast, such as, for instance, the Nanking- 
Shanghai area, the Peiping-Tientsin area, the Canton and Han- 
kow areas. The Nanking-Shanghai area alone had about a third 
of the total number of higher educational institutions in the 
whole country. While each country has its great outstanding 
center of education, it was quite evident that in China, colleges 
and universities had been too unevenly distributed. The result 
was that while the regions along the coast were throbbing with 
the new life of progress, born of modern education, there were 
vast regions in the interior which seemed to have been scarcely 
touched by the stimulus of Western culture and modern science, 
The Ministry of Education, which had long taken notice of this 
fact, is now taking advantage of the present situation to affect a 
more even distribution of the colleges, so that the hitherto com- 
paratively backward part of the country will have the same 
stimulus to progress as the coastal regions. A better geographi- 
cal distribution of the colleges will surely be one of the valuable 
by-products of the War, so destructive and lamentable in other 
respects. 

The influence of this large scale migration of the colleges and 
universities in stimulating the phenomenal development of the 
Hinterland is just one of the significant results of this great 
Westward Ho! movement. ‘‘China Rediscovers Her West’’ is 
indeed a most important accomplishment. But even more im- 
portant than accelerating the development of the West will be 
its influence in strengthening the psychological unity and spiri- 
tual solidarity of the whole nation. The ‘‘Far East’’ in China 
is meeting the Far West of China; students of all sections of the 
country are now not infrequently living in the same dormitory 
and sitting in the same classroom. Under such circumstances 
provincialism is giving way to national unity and solidarity. 
Even if most of these ‘‘refugee institutions,’’ now out in the 
West, should eventually return to their ‘‘home bases’’ in the East 
after the War, the impetus to progress which they have given to 
the land of their sojourn, the contacts they have made and the 
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impressions they have gathered will create a feeling of unity 
which nothing else could have done. 

In addition to the geographical shifting of the centers of edu- 
cation, we can also notice a distinct shift in the point of emphasis 
in the program of education. It has long been felt in some 
quarters, that, due perhaps to the age-long traditional respect 
for literature and philosophy, there have been too many students 
majoring in liberal arts and social sciences and too few in natu- 
ral and physical sciences, in proportion to the practical needs of 
the country. This feeling, of course, is intensified when we look 
from the present appalling destructions of the War to the gi- 
gantic task of restoration and physical reconstruction which lies 
ahead of us. Even before the War, the Ministry of Education 
had been exerting itself to stimulate greater interest in the study 
of science and engineering so that there would be ample provision 
for supplying the nation with scientific scholars and technical 
experts for the development of the country. Some idea of the 
progress made along this line, during the last few years, may be 
seen in the fact that in 1937 there were only 5,768 engineering 
students and 969 graduates, whereas in 1941 there were 11,226 
such students and 1,801 graduates. 

This, however, is not an entirely new policy which has grown 
out of the War. It is an ‘‘accelerated program”’ for carrying out 
an already fixed policy. One of the methods which the Govern- 
ment has been using was the introduction of a sort of principle 
of ‘‘proportional representation’’ in the distribution of majors 
in the various universities, by fixing quotas for the number of 
new students each institution could admit into its different de- 
partments. For instance, it has been the general rule for some 
time that no university could admit more new students into its 
arts college than it admitted into its science college. It has also 
been the ruling that of the minimum of three colleges necessary 
to constitute a university, one of them must be a science college. 
This does not mean that the social reconstruction of the country 
is regarded as less important than its physical reconstruction. 
It is merely an effort to correct the traditional over-emphasis 
upon the study of humanities as the almost exclusive concern of 
education. 

War has made Chinese education more national-conscious and 
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practical-minded. More than ever before, these institutions of 
higher education have a feeling that they have an important 
place in the life of the nation with very definite functions to dis- 
charge and missions to fulfill. What was perhaps only vaguely 
conscious is now keenly felt. Each institution is trying to fit 
itself into the national system and thus seek to make its best 
contribution to the total educational program and needs of the 
nation. It can be hoped that higher education in China, learn- 
ing many lessons from its war experience, will be a more coherent 
unit and a more efficient system. In the midst of dislocation, a 
process of relocation is also going on. It is a period of great 
physical destruction and material deterioration, but it is also a 
time of intellectual stimulus and spiritual advancement. 

So far, we have been dealing with changes and developments 
in the educational world in China, which have arisen out of the 
war situation. Chinese history and culture are distinguished by 
continuity and stability. Amidst all the changes which have 
taken place there are certain basic features which have remained 
unchanged. A review of the present educational situation in 
China, therefore, will not be complete without touching upon 
some of these basic trends and aspects which have remained un- 
changed. First, Chinese education has always been democratic 
in spirit. Even in ages long ago, education in China was the 
‘‘Lineoln highway,’’ the national highway to distinction and 
achievement which is open to all and on which all could travel. 
‘‘In education there is no distinction,’’ said Confucius some 
twenty-five centuries ago. By education the road has always 
been open from the farmstead to the palace of distinction. 
Second, Chinese higher education has always been dedicated to 
leadership training. The scholar, who is expected to be the man 
with ideals and vision and the leader of thought, has always been 
looked upon as the qualified guide of the nation. The sword is 
just for an emergency. The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Such has been the traditional belief of the Chinese and it will 
likely continue. 

There is one other significant characteristic of Chinese educa- 
tion which must be mentioned as it has an important bearing 
upon China’s outlook upon life and upon her relations with the 
world. This is the fact that the Chinese philosophy of education 
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has always been ethical in its objective and world-wide in its 
vision. In the Ta Hsueh, the Book of Great Learning, the first 
of the ‘‘Four Books’’ of the Confucian classics, The Way of 
Great Learning was said to be to ‘‘illustrate illustrious virtue, 
to renovate the man and to strive for the highest good.’’ If the 
old system of Chinese education had neglected physical develop- 
ment, it had never failed to emphasize the moral culture. In the 
traditional conception, a good scholar and a bad character were 
an incompatibility. The primary emphasis of education is upon 
virtue rather than upon knowledge. Such being the philosophy 
of education it is perhaps natural to expect that the Chinese 
theory of the state has always been built upon attention to the 
welfare of the people as the first, if not the exclusive concern, of 
the Government. Mencius said, ‘‘in a state the people are the 
most important, the state, second, and the king, the least.’’ In 
other words, the welfare of the people is not only placed above 
the personal ambition of the sovereign but before the vain glory | 
of the state. To sacrifice the people for imperialistic ambitions 
ean never be justified according to Chinese political philosophy. 

The same philosophy which teaches that the state is the means 
to an end also teaches that the state is a unit in a larger unity: 
beyond the state there is the world, and beyond the nation there 
is humanity. Chinese education has always been international 
in its vision. Moral development starts from the individual, then 
touches the family and the state, but it does not stop until it 
reaches the whole world. Morality is not frozen at the national 
boundary. The dream of the Golden Age held up by the Chinese 
philosophers is the Harmonized World (Ping Tien Hsia). That 
this is not an obsolete, discarded idea is seen in the fact that the 
present National Anthem promulgated under the Nationalist 
regime, has as its first sentence: ‘‘The Three principles of the 
People are what our nation upholds; with them to build the 
Republic and with them to promote Universal Harmony.’’ 
Changes which are taking place in the educational world today, 
may change the system of administration, may adopt newer 
methods for realizing its objective, but the fundamental concept 
and the ultimate objective remain unchanged. ‘Chinese educa- 
tion, in spite of and through the War in China, still looks for 
peace and prosperity resting on a moral order, and universal 
harmony built upon international fellowship. 





MEMORANDUM FOR COUNCIL OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


J. D. G. MEDLEY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


CONCEIVE that one of the main functions of this Council is 
or should be the consideration of the broad principles under- 
lying the education of the future. In that belief I submit this 
document for discussion. It does not deal with details, technical 
or financial. It is, where critical, critical of systems only and 
not of persons. It may well be dismissed as Utopian and derided 
as unreal. But no one can deny that the educational prerequi- 
sites of the Better World is a subject that deserves thought and 
investigation and that the hit or miss technique which has been 
so characteristic of democracy is unlikely to be adequate to the 
needs of the future. Concentration on principles is essential at 
the present time. As educators we must know and must be able 
to formulate with reasonable precision what we are after in the 
chaos that is likely to confront us. That is my excuse for this 
document, which at least can do no harm. I hope that if its con- 
tents meet with some approval it may be thought worth-while to 
pursue further investigations into more detailed aspects of the 
various points raised in the form of separate surveys of the future 
of Primary, Secondary, Technical and Higher Education. In the 
absence of such a programme we are attacking the fortress of the 
future without a plan of campaign. Better worlds don’t grow: 
they have to be created by patient attention to detail from the 
bottom as well as by oratorical flights from the top. But you 
must know what you are after before you start. 

Termites, I understand, have developed a digestive apparatus 
that can flourish on nothing but a diet of wood. Just as curious 
in its way, if you consider it, is the fact that democracies have so 
far flourished on little but a diet of words. The difference be- 
tween the two is that termites do digest their diet and democracies 
don’t digest theirs—and prolonged dyspepsia is fatal to the 
strongest constitution. Thus, whilst termites continue undis- 
turbed, democracies are now critically indisposed. I have some- 
times thought that the first prerequisite for any discussion of the 

Nore: Dated July 1, 1942. 
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future must be the finding of new names for some of the main 
items in the democrat’s vocabulary in order to clear away the 
loose debris of thought with which they are so plentifully encum- 
bered. That is perhaps too ambitious.a project for my present 
purpose. I shall start, however, by stating the exact sense in 
which I propose to use three familiar words in what follows—the 
words Democracy, Education and Freedom. 

A Democracy is a system of society in which a large majority 
of citizens are not only qualified in mind and body to play a sig- 
nificant part in the common business of the community but 
actually have opportunities of doing so. The infrequent record- 
ing of a casual vote in an atmosphere of artificial excitement does 
not fulfil that condition. 

Education is the process by means of which boys and girls do 
or do not become citizens so qualified. There is at present a great 
gulf fixed between its theory and its practice. The education of 
the future must not only talk as if it created good citizens: it must 
actually do so. 

Freedom in a democratic society has specific limits implied by 
what has been already written. There can in a better world and 
a better community be no freedom to be unhealthy, to be educated 
below the limit of capacity, to play no part in the common busi- 
ness. This is no undesirable or unattainable ideal. It is our 
business as educators in the broadest sense—for I admit no 
other—to evolve the means of its achievement and to show that 
it can actually be attained. A diet of words is not enough, and 
I hope that this Council will accept the urgent task of providing 
the necessary roughage. That done and a programme evolved 
the next job is to interest the public, for until the public is inter- 
ested the politician cannot be expected to take action on the scale 
that will be necessary. But piecemeal propaganda is useless. 
We must first of all make up our own minds what we are aim- 
ing at. 

My general thesis is that if we are serious about the need of 
planning for a better world after the War—and if we are not we 
may as well resign ourselves to the prospect of intolerable lives— 
the first thing to start thinking about is Education. Let me state 
four general propositions and discuss each of them shortly. 


(1) Any system of society—call it what you will—is no better 
and no worse than the system of education which it fosters. 
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(2) We are resolved that our system of society will after the 
War become a ‘‘democratic’’ one. 

(3) The possibility of a ‘‘democratic’’ society in the modern 
world is dependent upon two things above all—(a) the provision 
of a genuine equality of opportunity for all citizens which, if the 
phrase is to have any real significance, can only mean equality of 
educational opportunity throughout life and (b) the provision of 
adequate facilities for learning the difficult lesson of cooperation 
not only at school but throughout life. 

(4) A ‘‘democratic’’ society is therefore impossible which does 
not insist upon a broad system of education both of mind and 
body—a system not only designed to secure these things but fos- 
tered so that it actually does secure them. It must be content 
with nothing less than the full achievement of its realisable ideals. 

(1) It is clear, I think, that as far as the achievement of its 
proper end is concerned the education of the last 25 years must 
be viewed with despondency. Is any one of you even reasonably 
satisfied with things as they are? Can any one of you believe 
that our spiritual life, our political life, our social life is the 
reflection of a community which is worthy of the tremendous task 
confronting it? We are all complaining at the moment about 
each others’ ‘‘morale.’’ If that means anything, it means lack of 
belief in things that really matter. Our enemies have this— 
though their view of what matters is not ours—and it is their 
greatest strength. We lack it, and it is our greatest weakness. 
They have used their system of education as a direct preparation 
for the environment both material and spiritual in which they 
expected the coming generation to live and intended that they 
should live: we use our system of education as an introduction to 
the days that are no more and are content to leave it at that— 
either because we are too timid of giving offence if we think 
honestly about the future or because we are too lazy to look be- 
yond the easy answer to complain that reform costs too much and 
cannot be considered. Timidity and laziness are the products of 
bad education, and false economy is their perfectly legitimate and 
indeed inevitable offspring. We can no longer afford not to 
tackle the problem of our system of education which cannot 
escape its fair share—the largest share—of the blame for our 
defects as a community. Both England and America have had 
the courage to do so during the last 25 years. They have been 
game to experiment, to use the method of trial and error, to make 
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fools of themselves now and then and to count money as well 
spent on education as on other social services. They have a long 
way to go still, but they are on the main road. We are still look- 
ing for the sign posts, and are likely to welcome the fact that they 
have been removed for the duration of the War as an excuse for 
further inaction. But all talk about a Better World is moon- 
shine until we start building it from the bottom. The Better 
World will be no better than its system of education, and that 
system must be devised to accord with our conceptions of its 
betterment. 

(2) If my definition of a democratic society be accepted, it is 
clear that we have never been a democracy. It is clearer still that 
after the War we shall be even less of a democracy than we were 
before it. There are still those amongst us who believe that peace 
will lead the way back to the old world without perceiving that 
their view is a contradiction in terms. Such ideas can only lead 
to an indefinite prolongation of catastrophe. We as educators 
must, I suggest, face the fact that the War has imposed upon us 
a social revolution which had already been embraced by the totali- 
tarian states. Peace must bring with it, if it is to be effective, an 
advance to a society based far more upon communal and less upon 
individual effort than has been the case in the past. Our future 
framework must inevitably retain for good many of the features 
which are now being imposed upon it by the arbitrary actions of 
government. The enormous complications of a society based 
upon the machine, immeasurably and for good intensified not 
only by the present dislocations of war but by the impetus to 
invention which is always the product of war, will only be capable 
of solution by a government which can abandon the leisurely and 
wasteful techniques of our so-called democracy of the past. If all 
we can do is to think of getting back to the good old days, we are 
hopelessly lost. What we must do is to realize now that the only 
difference between civilized societies in the future will be a dif- 
ference not of social and administrative machinery but of spirit— 
a difference between societies inspired by the spirit of man and 
those inspired by the spirit of the machine. It will be no use cry- 
ing like children after split democracy. We must lift up our 
eyes to a new order and see that it is one-of our own making. If 
we resolve that it must be a democratic one, we must start here 
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and now to make our people fit to have it, for if they are not fit it 
will not come to them. You may think that I am assigning too 
arrogant a role to the educator—that this ‘‘educatorial we’’ that 
I am using is a ridiculous or at best an unrealistic assumption of 
authority. But who else will lead the way if we do not? Who 
else at any rate under present circumstances is likely to think and 
to speak about these things which must so urgently be said. It is 
time for us to abandon academic modesty and to realize our own 
extraordinary importance to our community. We are the only 
ones who can materialize that spirit of man and by our efforts 
make it work for us. If the future is to be tolerable it is we alone 
who can make it so. 

(3) A democratic society must in the future be dependent for 
its existence upon the effective presence of two things—equality 
of educational opportunity and provision of practical lessons in 
cooperation. Both are of vital importance and must be generally 
discussed. 

There are common sense limits to the betterment of the world. 
I neither envisage or desire a world in which some people are not 
stupider than others or in which merit does not bring a recog- 
nition and a success that is denied to failure. But I can envisage 
and do desire a world in which all are provided with a full oppor- 
tunity of developing their allotted powers of mind and body. 
Look at the avoidable wastage due to bad nutrition, bad housing 
and blank ignorance of ordinary facts. We are not a physically 
fit people. Look at the mental wastage due in part to these things 
and also to overcrowded classes, inadequate school buildings, in- 
complete provision for the education of the under-privileged and 
a dozen other factors. Weare not a mentally fit people. And all 
these things can be mended in a real world: it is not just idealistic 
talk to say so. And all these things must be mended if our new 
democracy is to have a chance of existence. Isn’t it merely com- 
mon sense to insist that a state which expects its citizens to play 
their part in its business as well as their business should see to it 
that they are physically and mentally capable of doing so? And 
how can the state do this except by compelling them to become 
and to remain as fit as they can be both in body and mind. That 
is the only way to afford equality of opportunity and the only 
way to make our democracy possible. The effective creation of 
such equality would involve the following essentials: 
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(a) More attention to the problem of nutrition on scientific 
principles, as the necessary foundation of physical fitness. There 
is no excuse for malnutrition in Australia, but it is rife every- 
where—in expensive flats as well as in industrial and country 
districts. We are merely playing with Physical Fitness at pres- 
ent. It must be tackled as a major national and educational 
problem. 

(b) More attention to the problems of Housing—both domes- 
tic and educational. Much is being done, I know, but there are 
still 10,000 homes in Victoria which are classified as sub-standard 
and unfit for healthy habitation. There are still school buildings 
which would make the most hard bitten archangel weep. I hope 
that in the Public Works programme for post-war reconstruction 
school buildings will have a very prominent place. 

I have mentioned the problems of Nutrition and Housing here, 
for they with their allied necessities of Physical Fitness, provision 
of playgrounds, welfare centres, etc., etc., must form an integral 
part of any educational programme which is conceived as the 
essential prerequisite for sane reconstruction. The Council of 
Public Education would not wish, I imagine, to confine its de- 
liberations to questions of classroom technique and examination 
syllabus. Our concern must be with an education which em- 
braces all factors which involve the training of citizens and that 
means nowadays not only the parent, the teacher and the minister 
of religion : it must include the experts on diet and environment; 
the mighty engines of the press, the radio and the cinema; the 
psychologist, the artist, the musician and the craftsman. He 
would be a purblind educator who ignored the fact that the infant 
mind must nowadays often be introduced to the magic of the 
world by an American crooner and take its maiden voyage in the 
realms of gold via the fairyland of a B class station. 

(ec) More attention to the fact that inefficient schools can no 
longer be tolerated. There exist today far too many small pri- 
vate schools which do not provide adequate education in any 
sense and exist precariously on a basis of snobbery for the benefit 
of those who do not wish to send their children to a State School 
and cannot afford to pay the fees of a recognized public school. 
This kind of individualism must cease. All education is a matter 
of public concern. 

At the opposite end of the scale come the great church schools 
which have played so great a part in the educational history of 
Australia. Some reformers would no doubt favour the abolition 
of systems parallel to that wholly provided by the State. I would 
not myself support them provided a larger measure of interrela- 
tion between the systems than exists at present can be contrived. 
Whether these schools can continue to exist without State subsidy 
and what form such a subsidy, if granted, should take is a most 
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important question which has already been discussed by the 
Council. I do no more than refer to it here as part of any pro- 
gramme that may be considered. 

(d) More attention to the fact that the State cannot afford to 
allow any citizen to drop out of the educational process before he 
has received all the education of which he is capable. The pres- 
ent leaving age is 14. I am not in favour of its indiscriminate 
raising to more at any rate than 15. There are considerable num- 
bers of children who have by that time finished with all the formal 
school education that is likely to be of use tothem. But economic 
and other factors do under present conditions push out many 
children at 14 who ought to continue. It must be the business 
of the State to see to it that they do continue—to High School, 
Technical School, and if desirable, University and to provide all 
necessary fees and living expenses. This is so obvious a corollary 
of any sane educational plan for the future that I need not elabo- 
rate it at this stage. But it should be mentioned that any such 
plan would of necessity involve a much more serious attention to 
the study of psychological tests of intelligence and aptitude than 
we have been inclined to pay in the past. It should be perfectly 
possible to select by such tests at the age of 14-15 and rely on the 
results with a large measure of confidence. 

(e) More attention to the fact that you cannot expect an ordi- 
nary person with no particular gifts—and they do exist in large 
quantities and will under any system of education—to become a 
cooperative citizen unless you help him to. To leave school at 14, 
just as the adult mind begins to awaken and to plunge into full 
time daily employment is to make the learning of citizenship a 
haphazard affair which too often comes to nothing. My own view 
is that the State should prohibit employment for more than half 
time—20 hours a week—until the age of 19, and that there should 
be a compulsory continuation of their education for the other 20 
hours for all who leave school before that age—partly technical, 
vocational and physical and partly of a general character de- 
signed to teach these maturing minds something of the duties of 
citizenship on a basis adapted to their standard of intelligence. 
The present position is unsatisfactory. Voluntary classes for 
tired children in the evening and day classes for which employers 
may or may not be prepared to allow the necessary time are far 
from adequate. I believe that some such scheme as this would be 
better than any general raising of the leaving age to fantastic 
heights. Many children have exhausted the possibilities of full 
time school at 14 and are bored by the processes of formal teach- 
ing, however excellent. A dose of real life may well whet their 
appetite for more knowledge. 

(f) More attention to the fact that the business of any edu- 
cational system is not only to provide the means of making a 
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living and the passing of examinations to qualify for that. That 
is training not education. Nor is it its sole remaining business 
to provide ‘‘culture’’ or the cultivation of individual tastes and 
talents to fill out leisure time—important though this is. In a 
Utopian world of unimaginable peace and plenty it may be that 
graceful lotos eating would be the proper goal of the educator. 
But in the hard practical world of the next generation. emphasis 
on the basic virtues of citizenship must overshadow all else. 
Nothing else in fact matters. 

Now all these virtues must be deliberately fostered. We have 
all too much evidence surrounding us that they do not imper- 
ceptibly creep in somehow as a by-product of school life. Talking 
about them will not suffice: they must be taught, and taught in 
such a way that no child graduates into the ordinary occupations 
of adult life without a mental background that will qualify him 
for its responsibilities. I believe this to be the basic educational 
problem of the future. To discuss it adequately would involve 
entering into questions of machinery and curricula which, if the 
general principles be accepted, must form the subject of a sepa- 
rate survey. But quite briefly my own view is as follows. There 
should be at School Leaving Age—say 15 +—a Leaving Certifi- 
cate examination based on five main headings—English, Elemen- 
tary Mathematics, Social Science, General Science and one other 
containing a wide variety of options. After it there should be 
retained in the educational system at the expense of the State 
wherever necessary all those who have any possibility of bene- 
fitting from Higher Education and they should undergo a two 
years’ course of the kind which the Americans describe as 
‘‘orientation”’ or ‘‘foundational’’—say, 50% general subjects of 
a background character, 40% preliminary specialist or technical 
training and 10% physical, including if possible a period or 
periods in a labour camp engaged in manual work of national 
importance. At the end of this course—aged 18—those who have 
had all the higher education of which they are capable should be 
ruthlessly turned into the world, irrespective of their own desires 
or their economic position. If such trappings of an outworn 
age are still of any value, let them have a degree as evidence that 
they have undergone a college education. If that education has 
been well and truly laid, they will be worthier of an academic 
hood than many who wear it now. Such an ‘‘intermediate”’ 
course needs many pre-requisites : more and better teachers, more 
and better buildings and equipment, fewer and better examina- 
tions, a changed public opinion about expenditure on education. 
But it is not a chimerical idea: it is to some extent being done in 
America and the results are patent. The average American has 
a self respect, an alertness of mind and a belief in the virtue of 
hard work which the average Australian cannot touch. 
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We are left then with a limited number of those who have 
reached the top rung of the ladder. They will go to a University 
which will consist of full-time students only bound for the pro- 
fessions and for research. Their ordinary course there will 
(save perhaps in the case of Medicine) not exceed three years and 
will normally consist of studies basic to their chosen career. It 
should not be in my view the business of a University to provide 
technical degrees. (An engineering student, for example, 
should at the end of three basic years become a Bachelor of Engi- 
neering. His further experience should be gained in his actual 
calling and his specialist degrees studied and acquired at an In- 
stitute of Technology). There must of course be increasing spe- 
cialization as the process of education draws near its end, but it is 
my belief that a realistic overhaul of the content of all our pro- 
fessional courses would make possible both a reduction in their 
length and an increase in their ‘‘humanity.’’ But I daresay no- 
body will agree with me. 

I am aware that this picture of the University of the future is 
not commonly accepted. We tend to imagine it as increasing in 
size illimitably, adding building to building, Chair to Chair and 
student to student (each more part time than the last) and in 
some mysterious way becoming better in the process. There 
could be no more fatal conception. No recovery is possible from 
elephantiasis of the faculties. A University if it stands for any- 
thing stands for quality and its only raison d’étre in the future 
must be to seek quality and ensue it much more efficiently than 
has been possible in the past. It can only do this if its lower 
levels are sorted out and its work restricted to its proper sphere. 
What that sphere in my view should be has been sufficiently, if 
briefly, indicated. 

(g) More attention to the fact that no society of the future can 
exist which is afraid of the production of an élite. Given real 
equality of educational opportunity, the most raucous advocate 
of a meaningless democracy could not reasonably object to such 
a statement. There would, no doubt, be criticism from people 
who believe that their own salvation lies in a grim retention of 
the ‘‘middling standard.’’ But a fear of quality can only have 
fatal results in the modern world. Our equality of opportunity 
must welcome those whose merit takes them to the top and must 
take full advantage of them. If our education has been right, 
they will not abuse their chances. 

We are often told by those who talk that it is the business of a 
University to train the leaders of the community and that unfor- 
tunate institution is often criticised by the political and com- 
mercial world because it does not in fact produce leaders with 
any noticeable success. Under present circumstances it is impos- 
sible that it could do so. Leaders, in so far as they can be ‘‘pro- 
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duced,’’ are not the result of hectic specialization from infancy 
nor is the output of them likely to be considerable on a casual 
part-time basis. The right leaders of our future society can only 
come as the natural product of an intellectual élite. If we are 
frightened as ‘‘democrats’’ by that idea, we are bound headlong 
for Fascism. If we are not, the best contribution that Univer- 
sities can make towards ‘‘ Reconstruction Research’’ is to start by 
reconstructing themselves in close collaboration with Institutions 
of Technical Education. Between them they hold our better 
future in their hands. 

(h) More attention to the fact that it is the business of a sys- 
tem of education to provide a coherent ethical background for 
those whom it produces. In what is in effect a non-Christian 
community (in the sense that the teaching of the majority of 
those educated is not specifically based upon Christian doctrine) 
it is easy to take refuge in a vague idea that vocational training 
with a bit of ‘‘culture’’ on the side and a little ‘‘civics’’ round the 
corner is all that you can reasonably expect of your education. 
That is very poor equipment with which to face the vast occasions 
of our times: 

Shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling 
It is in our conception of citizenship that we must find the foun- 
dations of our secular ethic and it is obvious that its main lesson 
must be the responsibility of every citizen for the community at 
large. The fact that this lesson has been poorly taught and 
abominably learnt is a sufficient condemnation of our system and 
I may perhaps be forgiven for adding that I see no noticeable 
difference in this respect between the products of Church and 
secular schools. For evidence of the power of such an ethic we 
need look no further than our enemies. For evidence of the 
effect of its absence we need look no further than ourselves. To 
those who may object that the whole conception ethically is sec- 
ond rate and therefore inadmissible I would recommend a 
scrutiny of the facts. It is possible here and now to see the out- 
line of the inevitable structure of our future society sufficiently 
to realise that without some such ethic, taught, learnt and prac- 
tised, whether or no it is based on strictly ‘‘religious’’ founda- 
tions, there can be no tolerable living. For myself, whatever my 
personal views may be, I can contemplate without misgiving a 
way of secular life based upon the idea of individuals as links in 
the long process that will, if rightly directed, lead the human 
race to a future no less unimaginably splendid than that which is 
offered by the creeds. But that is to enter upon questions with 
which this document cannot deal. 

So much for some of the implications of a real equality of 
opportunity. It is easy to criticise the whole idea on the grounds 
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that there will be no difference in fact between the society I have 
outlined and a totalitarian state. The difference can only be 
one of spirit—the spirit of man as opposed to that of the machine 
—and that difference can only be maintained by seeing to it that 
education in citizenship does not stop short with the school. It 
must continue throughout life. And with that we come to my 
second pre-requisite for any future democracy. Means must be 
devised of giving practical expression to the spirit which our 
education is designed to foster. I have attached to this docu- 
ment a short article which I wrote recently on this subject for 
the National Fitness Council which will be sufficient for my pres- 
ent purpose to show the way my mind is tending. I am increas. 
ingly certain that it is in such organizations as Community 
Centres and the Tasmanian Area Schools that the solution of 
the essentially educational problem of adult participation in the 
business of society must lie. 


(4) I come at last to my fourth and last proposition, and I 
hope it is clear at this stage that only a system of education which 
does give us what we must have can bring us any salvation. I 
need only make a few further points in this connection: 


(a) As educators we must have and exhibit openly the courage 
of our convictions. It is, I repeat, possible today to do more than 
guess at the outline of the future structure of society. We must 
not be frightened of saying so. We must not be deterred by 
interests, whether vested or in combinations, from declaring that 
we intend to educate for such a society. We must not be averse 
to experiment or to the possibilities of making fools of ourselves. 
' Progress is made by the method of trial and error and the price 
of making no errors is stagnation. We may not be able to afford 
experiment on the American scale. But we certainly cannot 
afford not to experiment. In the modern world it is the business 
of the educator to look forward and to plan his campaign to fit 
his view. One suggestion made to me—and one very well worth 
considering—is that our programme of immediately post-war de- 
velopment should contain a provision for the compulsory reten- 
tion at school as a temporary measure of all children up to the 
age of at least 16. Such a plan would serve the double purpose 
of affording some relief to the labour market during demobilisa- 
tion and providing material for an important experiment in the 
teaching of citizenship. I commend it as an idea worth careful 
discussion. 

(b) To this Council I need not dilate on the importance of the 
quality of the teacher in any imaginable new order. The suc- 
cess of our system must continue to depend upon those who teach 
in it. Their economic status must be improved and their num- 
bers largely increased. The enormously important problem of 
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their training is a matter for a separate survey which I hope will 
be undertaken in the light of what I have written, if anyone 
agrees with me. 

(c) I have said little about adult education—all important 
though it is—but under a better régime its difficulties would 
largely be resolved into difficulties of administration. Its two 
chief handicaps at present are the fact that the ordinary product 
of our system has no appetite for further knowledge when he 
leaves school and the circumstance that its activities are normally 
pursued at inconvenient times and in the repellent environment 
of a Public Hall or Institute. An educational system which 
leaves its products with insufficient alertness and awareness of 
the world to want more knowledge is a failure—but it can be 
mended. And the surroundings of a live community centre 
would, it may be hoped, act as an intellectual stimulus to its 
neighbourhood. 

(d) I have said little about the cost of educational reconstruc- 
tion. It would, of course, be heavy. But this document is not 
primarily concerned with financial considerations. If the price 
of a better world is better education for all, the first thing to do 
is to evolve the programme of that education. The second thing 
to do is to persuade people that they must have it—by instal- 
ments, if necessary, provided the instalments are consciously 
directed to the one great end. It may look a hopeless prospect 
but, if we lack the courage to contemplate it purposefully, it can 
only remain hopeless. Better worlds don’t grow: they can only 
be created by those who have the vision to plan them and the 
courage to proclaim them. 

(e) I have said nothing on the problem of the reconstruction 
of our educational machinery. It would be premature to do so 
until we have decided what we want. I should myself view with 
extreme foreboding the proposal favoured in some quarters of 
eentralising all education under Federal control, unless a very 
large measure of local autonomy was assured. Our system of the 
future must depend for its success upon the work of unhampered 
individuals far more than it has in the past and in no department 
of our social life can the spirit of the machine do more active and 
irremediable harm than in education. Decentralize or Perish 
must be our watchword. 

(f) It is worth-while considering very earnestly the Ameri- 
cans who are now amongst us. They have convinced me that 
you can educate men into a genuinely democratic attitude to- 
wards their community. They are as different from the Ameri- 
cans with whom I talked in France in 1918 as chalk from cheese. 
It is at least significant that in the 25 years that have elapsed 
since the last War, they have faced squarely up to the problem of 
educating a whole community for a modern world, they have 
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gone some way towards the creation of a real equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and they have not counted the cost. They 
have, as they are the first to admit, made many mistakes but they 
are on the high road. They hold out to us our only hope of a 
decent world. 

This document, I am fully aware, is vague, Utopian, ill- ~ 
informed, academic and unsatisfactory. It makes no concrete 
suggestions for the immediate reconstruction of Victorian educa- 
tion. Those who hold that salvation is best sought through ecur- 
ricula will dismiss it at once. But it does outline some of the 
fundamental questions which I believe that we, as men charged 
with the enormous responsibility of educators, should ask and 
answer at the present time as an essential prologue to the vital 
problems which confront us. I permit myself to hope that the 
members of the Council of Public Education will find them- 
selves in sufficient agreement with enough of what I have written, 
to wish to make a considered affirmation on the whole subject of 
the future programme of education for our new democratic soci- 
ety as a basis not only for representations to the Minister but 
as the foundation of a campaign to interest the public in this most 
vital aspect of reconstruction. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


[HE reduction of the age limit for Selective Service to eighteen 

and the calling of men to the colors immediately upon their 
reaching that age will cause revolutionary changes in the liberal 
arts colleges during the second semester of the current college 
year. The liberal arts college is doomed to an eclipse. Very few 
of the colleges will face closing, as occurred in many cases in other 
of our wars. 

Recently announced plans by the War and Navy Departments 
indicate that many of the colleges will be used in one way or 
another. It is expected that four hundred will be the smallest 
unit assigned to any college for additional training by the Army 
or the Navy. The Army Air Force is planning to send units as 
small as two hundred for short training courses to colleges with 
suitable equipment. 

The Navy plan envisages a curriculum that is almost completely 
liberal arts in type for the first two semesters of the course re- 
quired. For those passing aptitude tests and staying longer in 
college under the Navy plan the curriculum will include some 


liberal arts courses as well as technical courses. 


In the Army plan the liberal arts curriculum will be practically 
set aside. Before assignment to colleges after the passing of apti- 
tude tests all men will be required to spend some thirteen weeks in 
an Army basic-center training camp. The men reassigned to the 
colleges will take scientific and technical courses: they will stay 
but a few weeks at the colleges. A small number who pass addi- 
tional aptitude tests will be assigned for further study in prepara- 
tion for medicine and engineering, possibly for a few other 
professions. 

Doubtless, experience will cause modification in the operation 
of these plans. 

When the plans are fully ready for launching, early in 1943, it 
is evident that there will be great dislocation of faculties. For 
example, there will be demand for more teachers in Mathematics, 
Physics, possibly other sciences, than the colleges have at present. 
There will be a similar demand for teachers in English Composi- 
tion and American History. Likewise, there may be a demand 
for teachers in certain foreign languages. Other fields, like En- 
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glish Literature, the social sciences in general, Philosophy and 
some of the natural sciences, will have faculty members without 
classes. Our Association has set up a bureau to assist in the re- 
location of such persons. Reference to this is to be found in the 
report of the Board of Directors and the report of the last Annual 
Meeting, both of which are published elsewhere in this issue of 
the BULLETIN. 

For all but the few colleges whose enrolments are limited to men 
there will surely continue a regular liberal arts program. Young 
men physically unqualified for military duty and young women 
will continue in this program. It is quite possible, however, that 
in the early future many more young women will be called to 
service in the armed forces or in industry. Many of the men’s 
colleges have announced their determination to carry on a skeletal 
liberal arts program in conjunction with whatever Army or Navy 
units will be assigned to them. 

For the duration of the War higher education of men in our 
country will be mostly in the hands of the military establishments. 
It is a staggering thought when we consider the responsibility 
the Army and Navy have for the training of some ten million men 
under arms. For the men prepared and interested in higher edu- 
cation courses are being offered through the Army Institute. 
Plans are being evolved for the recommendation of college credits 
after the satisfactory passing of suitable tests. 

More staggering still is the responsibility involved in the train- 
ing of the men under arms unable to return to their homes im- 
mediately upon cessation of hostilities. The President of the 
United States, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
has already appointed a committee to propose plans for the con- 
tinuing of the education of college men whose careers have been 
interrupted by military service. This committee is composed of 
Brigadier General Frederick Osborn, head of the Special Service 
branch of the Army, President Rufus C. Harris of Tulane Uni- 
versity, President Dexter M. Keezer of Reed College and Dean 
Young B. Smith of the Columbia University Law School. 

It is conceivable that a million or more Americans will be kept 
in the armed forces for months, nay, even years, after peace has 
come. Real statesmanship will be needed to see that the Ameri- 
ean youth will not be deprived of their birthright of a chance at a 
college education. A year of service to the Government will be in 
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order. This year might be taken between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two. In the case of college students the year’s service 
might well be given through three summer quarters. 

Nor should every one necessarily be assigned to military ser- 
vice. Some might be given a year in the type of experience 
gained in the CCC camps. Others might spend their year as 
apprentices in government offices. All should have a real sense 
of patriotic service rendered. In all types of service there should 
be an equal amount of opportunity for physical education. Never 
again should our people hear the epithet ‘‘softies’’ applied to 
them. 

The War will cause some real heart-searchings with regard to 
what really should constitute liberal arts education. What 
changes will be necessary in its content? Will the lock-step re- 
quirement of four years for everyone be demanded? Will there 
be further revision of entrance requirements to college? It is 
quite apparent that in recent years there has been a dilution of 
liberal arts education by the inclusion of courses completely or 
partially vocational in nature. Some of the church-related groups 
of colleges have been most successful in fending off this competi- 
tive tendency. 

The vested interests in the high schools will also be aroused. 
Just as the capable and ambitious boy or girl will be encouraged 
to save a year on college level, he or she should be permitted to 
save a year in pre-collegiate study. Encouragement for such ad- 
vancement has been generally given in a small way. Within the 
past few weeks various state departments of education are en- 
eouraging high school principals to permit brilliant students to 
carry an extra course, to go to summer sessions, and otherwise 
make up work so that they can finish high school in three or three 
and one half years. If competent young men were encouraged 
to enter college by the time they were seventeen, most of them 
would have completed three to four semesters, on the accelerated 
program, of college work before induction into military service. 
Patently, such preparation would be of incalculable benefit both 
to the individual and to the progress of the war effort. 

There is considerable discussion in Washington and elsewhere 
about the prospect of Federal aid for colleges and universities to 
support their programs in the early post-war period. If any 
Government grants should be voted by Congress it is to be hoped 
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that they would be of a temporary nature and be made to stu- 
dents rather than to institutions. Appropriations to institutions 
would necessarily involve some control and guidance from the 
agency through which they are made. The safety and welfare 
of our Democracy demand that we continue the dual system of 
higher education, the independent colleges complementing the 
work of the State institutions. 

The Executive Director continues to represent the Association 
on a number of national boards and committees. He is especially 
happy to continue on the Committee on Education of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation which has 
cooperated with General Osborn’s program of education of the 
men in the camps. He continues as chairman of the National 
Commission on Colleges and Civilian Defense. The service on the 
various boards-and committees has caused the Director to make 
forty-seven trips out of town during the year, most of them to 
Washington. One of the Washington trips included a luncheon 
at The White House, where educational leaders were invited to 
confer with Army and Navy Department heads concerning utili- 
zation of the colleges. 

From the office have gone thirty General Letters to the members 
which detail other operations for the current year. 

During the year I have had opportunity to visit forty-five 
member colleges in fifteen states. I spoke before groups at four- 
teen of these colleges. 

On August 1, 1942, I took over the duties of directing the Arts 
Program. Dean Samuel T. Arnold of Brown University, who had 
directed this work so admirably for the past two years, was 
obliged to return to full duty at his university because of ad- 
ditional work incident to the War. A vote of appreciation and 
commendation was passed by the Board of Directors. May I add 
my own word of gratitude for his excellent service and admirable 
cooperation. 

President Charles E. Diehl of Southwestern has been unusually 
diligent in meeting the responsibilities of his office as President 
of the Association for the past year. It has been a stimulating 
experience to work with him. All other members of the Board 
have been enthusiastic about attending meetings and planning for 
the advancement of the interests of the Association. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


NINE meetings have been held by the Board of Directors during 

the year: January 3, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore; 
January 4, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore; March 12, at 
the Cosmos Club, Washington ; June 9, at the Association Offices, 
New York; July 15, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore; 
October 3, at the Cosmos Club, Washington; October 13, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington; October 28, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia; October 29, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. At all these meetings there was 
a good attendance of the Board. 

Practically all of the time spent in these meetings was devoted 
to a consideration of the relationship of the colleges to the War. 

Naturally, the Board has been greatly concerned as to how the 
colleges may be of best service in the total war effort. Proposals 
on this matter were made by a committee of the Board to Mr. 
Paul V. McNutt and members of his staff in the Offices of the War 
Manpower Commission on June 15, 1942. Members of the Board 
served on the United States Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission, which also submitted a similar proposal to the War Man- 
power Commission. They have also kept in close touch with 
Dr. Edward C. Elliott, Chief of the Division of Technical and 
Professional Personnel of the War Manpower Commission. Since 
the appointment by the American Council on Education of a 
committee on the relationship of higher education to the Federal 
Government, members of the Board have met with that committee 
on three different occasions. In order to present a united front 
on whatever plan is offered the Federal Government for the best 
usage of the colleges, the Board decided to call the special meeting 
of the Association on October 29 to consider and act on a plan 
which will be acceptable to all concerned. As shown in the 
minutes of this special meeting (See pages 101-123) general ap- 
proval and support was voted the American Council on Education 
committee. 

A committee of the Board conferred on several occasions with 
executives of the United States Treasury concerning the pro- 
posal to place a federal tax on bequests to charitable institutions 
including colleges and to tax auxiliary enterprises of colleges. 
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The Executive Director worked with other groups on this prob- 
lem. It is helpful to know that both proposals were not accepted 
by the Congress. 

The Board appointed the Executive Director as their repre- 
sentative on the Advisory Educational Committee of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and on the National Japanese 
American Student Relocation Council. 

The Board has acknowledged with grateful thanks contribu- 
tions from the CARNEGIE CORPORATION for the following 
additional grants to the Arts Program: 


$16,000 for operation of regular program 
2,300 for lecture trips by Paul van Zeeland 
1,000 for Circulating Library of Choral Music 


The Board accepted with regret and expressions of cordial ap- 
preciation the resignation of Dr. Samuel T. Arnold as Director of 
the Arts Program effective August 1, 1942. Increasing responsi- 
bilities at Brown University made it necessary for him to return 
for full-time service as Dean. Executive Director Snavely was 
appointed by the Board to assume the additional duties of direc- 
torship of the Arts Program. 

The following colleges are approved for election to membership : 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Humanities Division) 
Northeastern University (Massachusetts) 

University of Wisconsin 

Fort Hays Kansas State College (Hays) 

Mary Washington College (Fredericksburg, Virginia) 

La Grange College (Georgia) 

Kentucky Wesleyan College 

Southern University (Louisiana) 

Trinity College (Washington, D. C.) 

Valparaiso University 


Sioux Falls College resigned from membership because it had 
changed its status to that of Junior College. 

Several applications for membership were laid on the table. 

The Board has also acknowledged its gratitude to Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker of Philadelphia who has made another substantial con- 
tribution to the Circulating Library of Choral Music. During the 
year he has contributed 1850 copies of Volumes I and II of his 
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translation of the 199 Church Cantatas of J. S. Bach. These are 
in form similar to his translations of the 389 Bach Chorales which 
were sent to the membership last year, the English words being 
written, syllable for syllable, under the original German so that 
any chorus or soloist wishing to sing any of the Cantatas, or any 
number therein, can substitute the English words without diffi- 
culty, and reproduce the work in multiple copies, according to the 
method devised by Dr. Drinker and fully explained by him in the 
Preface to his Chorale Translations, which have been sent to the 
libraries of the member colleges. Each member has been sent 
gratis a copy of each of these two volumes. Other copies have 
also been sent to a large number of music schools, conservatories 
of music, libraries and others. 

It is Dr. Drinker’s plan to present to the Association for similar 
distribution two additional volumes. Volume III will contain 
similar translations of all the remaining German texts of Bach. 
Volume IV will contain an elaborate Index and Concordance to 
Dr. Drinker’s English texts of all Bach’s vocal works, by means 
of which one can readily locate all Choruses, Chorales, Arias, 
Recitatives. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 
COMPTROLLER, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL FUND 
January 1, 1942 to December 31, 1942 
Balance, January 1, 1942 $18,800.65 
Receipts 
Membership Dues 1941 and previous .. $ 1,108.52 
1942 27,750.00 
1943 in advance 150.00 
$29,008.52 
Bulletin and Reprints 2,492.65 
Books 85.15 
Interest 242.34 
Contribution 6.00 


Total Receipts 31,834.66 
50,635.31 




















Disbursements 

Annual Meeting $ 983.42 

American Council on Education 100.00 

Committees and Commissions 2,197.91 

BULLETIN and Reprints 3,807.41 

Government Relationships 1,369.20 

Office 
Auditing 
Equipment 
Expenses 
Rent 
Salaries and Annuities 
Travel 



































Contingencies . 
Appropriation to Arts Program 
Committee on Endowments 








Total Disbursements 29,442.93 
Balance, December 31, 1942 .................... $21,192.38 








SCHEDULE B 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 
January 1, 1942 to December 31, 1942 


Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1942 $16,429.43 
Receipts: Carnegie Corporation $18,300.00 

Other 16,126.41 











34,426.41 


$50,855.84 
Disbursements Bd a 28,850.44 


Balance, December 31, 1942 $22,005.40 
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Circulating Library of Choral Music 





Balance, January 1, 1942 





Receipts: Carnegie Corporation 
. Other 





Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1942 





SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
December 31, 1942 
Funds 
General Fund 





Arts Program 





Circulating Library of Choral Music 





Total 





Composed of Balances in 





Guaranty Trust Company 





Bowery Savings B 





Emigrant Savings Bank 
Union Dime Savings Bank 





West Side Savings Bank 





Cash on hand 





Total (as above) 





SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1942 
Assets 


Cash in Banks and on Hand 





Furniture and Equipment at Estimated Value of 





Circulating Library of Choral Music at Estimated Value of 


Deposit, American Air Lines 





Total 





Funds 
General Fund 








Arts Program 





Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Total 





Tait, Weller & Baker 
Accountants and Auditors 
Philadelphia—New York 


$ 2,874.86 


1,443.48 


$ 4,318.34 
2,590.05 


$ 1,728.29 


$21,192.38 
22,005.40 
1,728.29 


$44,926.07 


$21,436.66 
7,344.23 
8,318.33 
616.34 
7,185.51 
25.00 


$44,926.07 


$44,926.07 
1,344.81 
14,000.02 
425.00 


$60,695.90 
$22,364.98 


22,602.61 
15,728.31 


$60,695.90 


We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 


and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1942, of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


properly present the transactions for the year as recorded on the books and 


records of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) TaltT, WELLER & BAKER 
Certified Public Accountants 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


R. H. FITZGERALD 
VicE-CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


(THERE continues among the colleges a growing interest in the 
Arts Program. This is indicated in the following compara- 
tive report for the past two years: 

The colleges are interested in Faculty-Visitors who are con- 
spicuous in a number of cultural areas. These areas include not 
only the Fine Arts but such liberal arts fields as English, Oriental 
Civilization, Classics, Medieval Literature, Political Science, Phi- 
losophy, Nutrition, Anthropology and Seismology. 

Since the announcements were distributed to the colleges in 
mid-summer, two men have been added to the list who seem 
popular. They are Edwin Mims of the Vanderbilt University 
faculty and Y. C. Yang, Visiting Professor at Bowdoin College 
and President on leave from Soochow University. The former is 
a famous English scholar, the latter is an authority on Chinese 
culture and civilization. 

The number of nationally-known Concert Artists going out 
this year about equals the record of the past year. There are 
fifteen on this list, which includes Ernest Hutcheson, Harold 
Bauer and Egon Petri. Thus far nineteen dates have been 
arranged for these artists. 

It is hoped that Dr. Paul van Zeeland, former Premier of 
Belgium, may be available later in the year. Last year he was 
able to accept quite a number of invitations. The extra expense 
involved was covered by a grant of $2,300 made by the Carnegie 
Corporation last spring. 

The Circulating Library of Choral Music maintained by the 
Association is still in great demand by the colleges. Since Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, twenty different colleges have used the major 
works. Twelve colleges were refused; many of these have al- 
ready made reservations for 1933-44 so that they will not be 
disappointed. 

Eleven works have been added to the Drinker Collection, which 
now comprises about 80,000 copies. Scores and instrumentation 
for many of these works have also been added. 
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Since September, 1942, forty-six different schools of music 
have borrowed 7,200 copies of the Drinker Choral Works. 

As a supplement to the collection of the 389 Bach Chorales 
distributed to the colleges in 1941 Dr. Drinker has prepared and 
had printed for distribution among the colleges, without expense 
to the Association other than postage, ‘‘Texts of the Choral 
Works of Johann Sebastian Bach in English Translation”’ in two 
volumes. Volume I contains Cantatas 1 to 100; Volume II, Can- 
tatas 101 to 199. 

The contributions of Dr. Drinker are most inspirational to the 
work of the Arts Program. He is making a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the liberal arts culture through the colleges. Appreci- 
ation of his services was noted in his presentation to the Associ- 
ation at its Annual Meeting. 

Under the aegis of the Association’s Arts Program, the John 
Carter Brown Library of Brown University has made available 
to the member colleges of the Association of American Colleges 
a set of photostats of an exhibition recently held in the John 
Carter Brown Library entitled, ‘‘The American Tradition: 
Books and Manuscripts Illustrating the Development of the 
Democratic Principle.’’ The exhibition comprises seventy-four 
prints of books and manuscripts, all but five of which are original 
pieces of contemporary origin. Sixty-four descriptive labels 
accompany the prints. 

In response to the suggestion that this interesting and timely 
exhibition be given wider circulation, some forty member col- 
leges have already expressed an interest in arranging a display 
of the materials. 

Pressure of duties at Brown University made it necessary for 
Dr. Samuel T. Arnold to relinquish the Directorship of the Arts 
Program on July 1 last. The Board of Directors have expressed 
their cordial appreciation of the fine service Dean Arnold has 
rendered during the two years he was Director of the Arts Pro- 
gram. This Commission desires to add its gratitude and appreci- 
ation for the constructive leadership of Dr. Arnold. By appoint- 
ment of the Board, Executive Director Snavely has assumed the 
additional duties of supervision of the Arts Program. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON COLLEGES AND POST- 
WAR PROBLEMS 


JN the absence of the chairman, President Henry M. Wriston, 

and of the temporary chairman, President Charles J. Smith, 
President E. V. Stanford was asked to conduct the meeting. 
President Gordon K. Chalmers acted as secretary. 


CURRICULA 


Doctor Snavely reported that the recommendations of the com- 
mittee with respect to Oriental studies in colleges were referred 
to Rockefeller Foundation which showed considerable interest in 
the problem but to his knowledge has taken no action. 


CoLLEGE CALENDARS 


The committee discussed the possibilities of perpetuating the 
year-round program now common (acceleration) as opposed to 
the customary nine-month session. It was suggested that the 
experience with accelerated programs during the War will indi- 
eate their value or lack of it for peacetime. 

The attention of the committee was called to the study now 
being carried on by the American Council on Education of the 
experience of a cross section of liberal arts colleges with acceler- 
ated programs. 

The committee posed four questions for future study: 


(a) The effect upon the student of the absence of the wartime 
motivation once peace is declared. 

(b) The educational value of the usual summer activities of 
students in peacetime, such as industrial and agricultural em- 
ployment, social service and camping. 

(c) The possible necessity in peacetime of summer military or 
other national service (such as the Swiss system). 

(d) Problems connected with the possible spread of coopera- 
tive work-study plans in relation to college calendars. 


COLLEGES AND THE EDUCATION OF WAR CASUALTIES AND 
DEMOBILIZED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Doctor Snavely described one of three or four bills in Con- 
gress ; one has already passed the House providing for the educa- 
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tion of casualties under the direction of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
President Wriston had pointed out that such education should 
be liberal as well as vocational. On inquiry to General Hines of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, Doctor Snavely received the reply that 
if the bill is passed by the Senate he will consult with the colleges 
in developing the administration of it. 

President Stanford reminded the committee that after the last 
war some wounded men were sent by ‘‘the Federal Board’’ for 
summer intensive refresher courses and thence into college, 
They received expenses for themselves and their families. 

It was voted that the Board of Directors be asked to suggest 
to the Veterans’ Bureau and other responsible agencies the most 
practicable plan for the use of liberal arts colleges by veterans 
who may be subsidized for continuance of their education after 
active service. 

The committee expressed approval of the Army Institute plan 
to pass over to the colleges the records of the wartime studies and 
tests taken by members of the armed forces. 

In addition, it was suggested that some of the problems of 
demobilization will be relieved by Federal subventions for col- 
lege education for those able-bodied service men capable and 
desirous of doing college work at the time of their discharge. 


Pouictes GOVERNING COLLEGE CREDIT FOR War SERVICE 


The committee referred to bulletin No. 36 of ‘‘Higher Educa- 
tion and the National Defense,’’ entitled ‘‘Continuing Education 
in the Armed Forces.’’ Doctor Francis J. Brown entered the 
meeting at this point and expressed the hope that the Association 
of American Colleges would take action approving the plans set 
forth in the bulletin in terms comparable to the approval on the 
part of other educational associations. 

He described the Army Institute stating that it will permit any 
member of the armed forces who wants to return to a high school 
or to a college or to enter a college to take Army Institute tests 
and that records of these tests and of any studies taken under 
military auspices will be sent to the institutions concerned. The 
plan has been endorsed in principle by the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and has been reviewed favorably by numerous 
educational associations. Doctor Brown read to the committee 
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a long telegram reporting the action on October 25 of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the North Central Association. The Executive 
Committee urges member institutions to avoid giving blanket 
eredit for military service, suggesting that, instead, academic 
credit be based as follows: 


1. The basic training course of the Army (and a comparable 
unit of basic Naval training) should equal one-half semester of 
college work allocated to physical education, hygiene, military 
training or electives; 

2. The student’s standing in school or college should be based 
on the classification and competence tests covering general edu- 
cational experiences in the armed forces; 

3. And in addition it should be based on achievement tests in 
specialized fields to be given by the Army Institute. 

The tests and factual data which will be provided will afford 
the opportunity to each college to evaluate the information in 
terms of its own standards. 

The committee suggested that in view of the plans under way 
under the leadership of the American Council on Education in 
cooperation with the Army and the Navy, member institutions of 
the Association of American Colleges should be advised to with- 
hold action on individual plans for the award of blanket credit 
for military service. 

The Commission commended the Army and the Navy on the 
educational and testing plans which are being developed by the 
American Council in cooperation with them and on their assis- 
tance in facilitating the continuation of the training of men and 
women as they go into the armed services and as they return 
from the armed forces to the educational institutions. 

The Commission urges that students entering the armed ser- 
vices be informed about the educational opportunities which will 
be available to them and that colleges counsel them in advance of 
their entering the active service concerning what courses will be 
of special use to the student and especially applicable to future 
academic credit. 


GENERAL OBSERVATION ON Post-War CoLLEGE STUDIES 


The Commission recognizes that in wartime much liberal edu- 
cation has been and must continue to be translated over into tech- 
nical education for direct wartime use, military and ne.-2.“litary. 
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Training of men in service under the auspices of the Army and 
Navy is perforce altogether technical. Liberal education is to 
be distinguished from technical training in that technical train- 
ing is concerned with the mastery of a process, liberal education 
with the basic problems of nature and human life which may 
involve technical studies but to which technical studies are de- 
cidedly incidental. The crucial problem of post-war studies 
involves a return to liberal studies on a large scale when the War 
is over. The great task of colleges remains to be met: that of 
re-orienting ourselves to the liberal tradition, involving as it 
does the basic human values. 
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Minutes of the 29th Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges 


OCTOBER 29, 1942 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


First Session 


URSUANT to a call for a special meeting by the Board of 
Directors, the Association of American Colleges convened 
9:00 A.M., Thursday, October 29, 1942, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Board felt impelled to 
eall this meeting because of the legislation pending in Congress 
for the reduction of the age limit for Selective Service. The call 
indicated that there would be no invited speakers and that the day 
would be devoted entirely to the consideration of business, prin- 
cipally the plans for a Student Training Corps. 

The meeting was called to order by President Charles E. Diehl. 
There were in attendance some 500 delegates and visitors. The 
invocation was pronounced by President W. E. Weld of Wells 
College. 

The following statement was made by President Diehl : 

Because of the critical situation facing our colleges and the 
speed with which things must now move, the Board of Direc- 
tors has taken the liberty to waive the four weeks’ time require- 
ment of the By-Laws, and has called this special meeting of the 
Association, which, under the circumstances and by your vote, 
may take the place of the annual meeting which is scheduled to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, January 14-15, 1943. 

For the past few years we have noted the steady development 
of a world-wide war and the resulting disturbance to the intel- 
lectual life of every nation, whether directly involved in the 
military contest or not. We had been forewarned, and were not 
entirely unprepared for the demands of the present hour. It is 
not easy, however, for those who have been reared to practice 
the democratic way of life, who desire and expect to live in peace, 
who have been educated for life, to adjust themselves to a situa- 
tion in which they must defend themselves from those who have 
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been educated for death and destruction. We might not have 
had the wisdom and courage deliberately to take the plunge into 
war, but the choice was made for us. We had no option, and 
now young men and old are confronted with stark realities. We 
are called upon to maintain our freedom at the sacrifice of our 
comforts, our plans, our possessions, and perhaps our own and 
our children’s lives. It has become our duty at all costs to con- 
quer the enemy in a total war, the most ruthless and devastating 
in history. 

The institutions of higher learning, probably without excep- 
tion, at least since Pearl Harbor, have given their wholehearted 
allegiance to the winning of the War, and have willingly placed 
at the disposal of the Government their entire facilities. The 
liberal arts colleges are not uninterested in their continued per- 
petuity, for they believe that their continued existence is essen- 
tial for the development of an intelligent leadership, without 
which our way of life cannot be maintained. To claim that we 
are not concerned about our vested interests would mark us either 
as insincere or as unworthy of the positions we hold. The liberal 
arts colleges are as patriotic as are the schools of engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, and others engaged in professional and 
specialized training, but we are in the midst of a war which is 
largely mechanized, and specialized training is immediately im- 
perative. When the house is on fire, it is the first job of every 
one to put out the fire. Vested interests must never take prece- 
dence over national welfare. The liberal arts colleges resent the 
wholly unfair suggestion that they are havens for draft dodgers. 
They mean to be arsenals for democracy, training centers for 
those qualified personalities who would, as a result of this train- 
ing, render their greatest service in the fight for freedom. 

This was the attitude of this organization at the meeting in 
Baltimore on January 2, 1942, and it is increasingly the attitude 
today. As the intervening months have passed there has been 
a keener realization of the seriousness of the situation which con- 
fronts us, of our debt to our Allies, and of our own responsibility 
in a total war. We have learned a great deal which we should 
already have known. We have become much more humble and 
grateful and unselfish and determined. We have quit under- 
estimating the enemy, and no longer hear the suggestion that ‘‘ we 
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go over and wipe out the insignificant little Japs some morning 
before breakfast.’’ Nor are we unappreciative of the fortitude, 
sacrifices and unbeatable spirit of our Allies, 

As I looked over the minutes of the Balitmore meeting and 
thought of what has occurred since that time, three things were 
outstanding. First, the enthusiasm of that January meeting and 
the wise plans which were adopted at that time. Second, the 
resulting activity on the part of the officials and committees of 
this Association. The Board of Directors has not been unmind- 
ful of its responsibility. The Executive Director has been alert, 
active and efficient, working day and night in the New York office 
or in Washington. Vice-President James B. Conant has dedi- 
eated his brilliant talents, both personally and officially, to the 
war effort, and he has rendered a service of inestimable value to 
this Association. Third, the disappointing results of all our 
efforts, results that are out of all disproportion to the efforts put 
forth. Among educational organizations there has been a medley 
of confused voices, and we have faced altered attitudes and points 
of view among Government agencies. In all of these contacts and 
relations there has been a great deal of what David Harum calls 
‘‘human nature,’’ and, as he notes, some of us have more of this 
than others. 

Some time ago the leaders in the colleges and universities de- 
cided to combine their efforts under the influence and direction 
of the American Council on Education, which had been organized 
by them at the time our country entered World War I, as the 
channel for the combined forces of higher education in the service 
of the nation. 

President Edmund E. Day, of Cornell University, who is 
Chairman of the American Council on Education, like President 
Conant, of Harvard, has almost divorced himself from the insti- 
tution of which he is the head, in order to give his valuable ser- 
vices for the war effort. Chairman Day and President George F. 
Zook, of the American Council on Education, together with Dr. 
Francis J. Brown and others, have worked day and night in con- 
ferences and committee meetings in the interest of higher educa- 
tion. Sporadic efforts were made by a number of organizations, 
and a very important meeting was called by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in Baltimore on July 15-16, 1942. The results 
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of this meeting were also disappointing. Finally, in September 
there was appointed by the American Council on Education a 
representative committee of 13, including Dr. George F. Zook, 
who is ex officio a member, on the Relation of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government. The Chairman of this committee is 
Doctor Day, to whom we all owe a great debt of gratitude, who 
will at this time give us an accurate report on what has already 
happened, and will tell us what is the grim outlook for the future. 

President Diehl announced the appointment of the following 
committes : 


Committee on Nominations 
Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College, Chairman 
O. C. Carmichael, Vanderbilt University 
Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 
Mother Grace C. Dammann, Manhattanville College 
Paul S. Havens, Wilson College 


Committee on Resolutions 
W. H. Cowley, Hamilton College, Chairman 
H. J. Burgstahler, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Carter Davidson, Knox College 
Robert I. Gannon, Fordham University 
M. L. Smith, Millsaps College 


President Diehl then presented, with suitable remarks of appre- 
ciation and thanks for his continued contributions to the Circulat- 
ing Library of Choral Music of the Association, the Honorable 
Henry S. Drinker, D.Mus., of Philadelphia. Dr. Drinker gave 
to the Association last year for distribution among its member 
colleges and others sixteen hundred copies of Bach Chorale Texts 
with English Translations made by him. He proposes to publish 
and distribute similarly this year translations of all the Bach 
Cantatas. 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, Dean of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, was presented by President 
Diehl. Dr. Rappleye is chairman of the Committee on Prepar- 
edness of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 

President John W. Nason of Swarthmore College was next 
presented to speak briefly on the program of the National Japa- 
nese American Student Relocation Council, of which he is chair- 
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man. President Nason traced the history of his organization, 
which was formed last spring at the request of the War Re- 
location Authority and a group of interested people and organi- 
zations to devise a workable plan for relocating approximately 
two thousand West Coast Japanese-American students in colleges 
and universities in the Middle West‘and East. Those who are not 
American citizens were eliminated, as well as those whose academic 
records did not seem to justify the effort and opportunity of 
continuing their higher education. At the present time some two 
hundred and fifty are on various campuses in the East and Middle 
West. About five hundred colleges have indicated a willingness 
to take one or more of these students. Approximately half of 
that number have been approved by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. President Nason explained that the procedure for gain- 
ing clearance for college and student is rather cumbersome and 
the work has been slowed up considerably as a result. He said 
the Council hopes to be able to do a better job for the second 
semester than it was able to do this summer when working out 
techniques of administrative procedure with the various agencies 
of government. He stated that the whole job of relocating these 
students, and those who are not students, ‘‘is a challenge to the 
kind of payment which a Democracy proposes to mete out to a 
minority group, and gives us an opportunity to demonstrate what 
kind of substantial human relationships we are fighting for.’’ 
President Nason expressed the hope that it will be possible for 
more colleges and universities to open their doors to these students. 

Before considering the plan for Student Training Corps, the 
Board of Directors at a session the previous evening agreed that it 
would be advisable for the Executive Director to read a letter from 
the President of the United States, and nine proposals that the 
Board desired to present for discussion and action by the Asso- 
ciation. 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
October 22, 1942 

Dear Dr. Snavely: 

Winning the war is now the sole imperative. But we may seem 
to win it and yet lose it in fact unless the people everywhere are 
prepared for a peace worthy of the sacrifices of war. Further- 
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more, the real test of victory may well be found in what the people 
of the victorious United Nations are prepared to do to make the 
‘‘United’’ concept live and grow in the decades following the 
peace. 

Education, world-wide education, especially liberal education 
must provide the final answer. Colleges can render a funda- 
mental service te the cause of lasting freedom. Theirs is the 
opportunity to work with sterling young people who give great 
promise of leadership. 

Let me extend greetings to the liberal arts colleges, the main- 
spring of liberal thought throughout the country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
Executive Director, 
Association of American Colleges, 
19 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
The Executive Director then read these proposals: 
1. Transportation problems make it seem unwise to hold the 


Annual Meeting on January 14-15, 1943, as originally scheduled. 
It is recommended that this meeting take the place of the 1943 
Annual Meeting and that the Board be authorized to call special 
meetings if conditions arise that make it seem necessary. 

2. In order to expedite the education of young men and women 
needed for responsible positions in the total war effort, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges recognizes the possibility of admit- 
ting to college by suitable tests those candidates who meet en- 
trance requirements whether or not they have graduated from 
secondary school. Thus it will be possible for a great number 
to complete at least two years of college work on accelerated pro- 
grams before reaching the age of 183, the average age for induc- 
tion in the armed forces. 


3. In view of the needs of educated men and women in the 
preparation for commissions in the armed forces, for further 
training in most necessary professions (such as medicine and 
engineering), for expert work in civilian industries imperative 
for the war machine, the Association of American Colleges recog- 
nizes a new curricular concentration in the first two years of the 
college course. The demands of the hour would require greater 
emphasis on these college courses: English, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, American History (including reference to European 
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backgrounds and present world situation), certain Foreign 
Languages, and Physical Fitness. 


4. Because of the present transportation difficulties and other 
patent reasons, the Association of American Colleges would sug- 
gest that intramural athletic contests rather than intercollegiate 
games be the general rule for the duration of the War. A season 
might be concluded by a contest between two neighboring insti- 
tutions. 


5. The greatly increased need of educated women for the war 
effort may make it advisable during the war period for women’s 
colleges to go on the accelerated program which was approved at 
the Annual Meeting last January. 


6. Join other National Educational Associations in urging that 
President Roosevelt appoint immediately a Commission ‘‘charged 
with the study of the best means of preserving the life of the 
liberal colleges as liberal colleges during and after the present 
struggle.’ 


7. Recommend that the colleges and universities endorse the 
proposal of the Commission on Colleges and Civilian Defense that 
December 7 be observed as a special day with fitting exercises in 
which there will be a stock-taking of the war effort for the first 
year, a consideration of what further cooperation can be given and 
a rededication to the ideals of freedom which have already been 
eliminated from the universities in Continental Europe. 


8. Authorize the Board of Directors to set up a Commission to 
study ways and means of finding places in the war effort for mem- 
bers of the faculties of the colleges whose services will not be 
needed for teaching during the emergency and to seek funds from 
the Foundations for this purpose. 


9. The Commission on Public Relations be instructed to assist 
colleges in making arrangements with Army, Navy and other 
Government officers for the use of their facilities in the war effort, 
and that funds be sought from the Foundations for the expenses 
involved. 


The Executive Director also read an editorial from thé morn- 
ing’s New York Times entitled, ‘‘ Colleges and the Draft,’’ which 
concluded : 


Whatever plan is finally adopted, it is evident that the 
country cannot neglect the role of the college and univer- 
sity in the total war program. Little would be gained, 
either for this or the coming generation, if the liberal 
arts colleges were destroyed. It is difficult to imagine any 
greater victory for Hitler than the closing of our colleges 
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and universities. Fortunately, that drastic step need not 

be taken. 

The rest of the forenoon was given to consideration of the 
plan for Student Training Corps prepared by the Committee on 
the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment appointed by the American Council on Education. The 
plan which follows had been mimeographed and placed on the 
table for distribution at the time the delegates registered. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR ENLISTED TRAINING CORPS 


The Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, appointed by the American Council 
on Education, respectfully proposes for immediate consideration 
by the War Department and the Navy Department a plan for the 
present war emergency which has as its objectives: 1) to utilize 
American institutions of higher education more extensively as 
centers for training highly qualified young men as prospective 
specialists and officers in the armed forces; and 2) to do so on the 
broad democratic basis of selecting young men for such training 
irrespective of their economic status. The Committee believes 
that universities and colleges can effectively provide basic and 
specialized courses of essential military value; that certain ele- 
ments of the training provided at West Point and Annapolis can 
in some degree and on a broad front be supplied by higher edu- 
cational institutions throughout the country by using their great 
resources in plant, personnel, equipment and good will. 

Toward these objectives the Committee recommends establish- 
ment of Enlisted Training Corps in the Army, Navy, Marine 
corps, and Coast Guard, to be located at approved institutions of 
higher education, with a general structure as follows: 


1. The respective corps shall be open to all male graduates of 
high schools and other males of equivalent education over 17 
years of age, who meet competitive standards, up to quotas to be 
established by the respective armed forces. Selection of candi- 
dates for enlistment in the corps and for any retention for further 
training shall be made by the appropriate military authorities 
in cooperation with the institutions. 


It is recommended that this cooperation be established through 


special boards made up of Army and Navy officers and civilian 
members, subject to the regulations established by a Joint Army- 
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Navy-Civilian National Board. The National Board shall have 
authority to establish quotas for the colleges and universities. 


2. Enlisted candidates may apply to any university, college or 
junior college which will require such candidates to undergo 
specialized and general officer training of a standard approved 
by the military authorities. These candidates shall be enrolled 
in the Enlisted Training Corps as soon after graduation from 
high school as possible and will be enrolled in institutions of 
higher education at the opening of the next term or quarter. 
Provision shall be made within the Corps for as large a number of 
institutions as is possible without impeding or impairing the 
effectiveness of the training program. In institutions not having 
an ROTC unit, officers in charge shall be drawn from the faculties 
of the institutions wherever possible. 


It is further recommended that acceptance by the college, uni- 
versity, or junior college of students enrolled in the Corps by 
the Board shall depend upon the admission procedures of that 
institution within its quota. 


3. Enlisted candidates shall pursue year-around curricula, ex- 
tending four semesters or the equivalent in length, agreed upon by 
the proper military and institutional authorities. Upon com- 
pletion of this basic training, they may be assigned for further 
professional or specialized training on passing suitable tests. 
Also members of the armed forces may be transferred to Enlisted 
Training Corps on passing similar tests. 

4. Enlisted candidates shall receive base pay and subsistence 
while attending colleges and universities as members of the 
Corps. 


With a brief explanation and words of commendation, Presi- 
dent Diehl presented President Edmund E. Day of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government. 

On motion of Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, the following rules of order for the morning session were 
adopted : 


I. Except for the raising of a question, all speeches from the 
floor shall be addressed to a motion. 


II. In the general discussion following any motion, speeches 
from the floor will be limited to five minutes. If any 
one is permitted to speak a second time in rebuttal or 
summary he will be limited to three minutes. 


III. All resolutions and amendments to resolutions and mo- 
tions shall be presented in writing. 
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President Day gave a full, frank and lucid statement concern- 
ing the developments since the last Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held in Baltimore January 2, 1942. He called attention to 
the reasons for the appointment of the committee and its pre. 
liminary activities which are outlined in detail in Bulletin #32, 
‘‘Higher Education and National Defense,’’ issued by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education. Therein are listed the names of the 
members of the committee, who are: 


Edmund E. Day, President, Cornell University, Chairman 

O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 

James B. Conant, President, Harvard University 

W. H. Cowley, President, Hamilton College 

Clarence A. Dykstra, President, University of Wisconsin 

Henry T. Heald, President, Illinois Institute of Technology 

Byron §S. Hollinshead, President, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College 

Margaret S. Morriss, Dean, Pembroke College 

F. D. Patterson, President, Tuskegee Institute 

Robert G. Sproul, President, University of California 

Edward V. Stanford, President, Villanova College 


Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey State Teachers College 
George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, 
ex officio 


President Day called attention to the fact that Bulletins #34 
and #37, ‘‘Higher Education and National Defense,’’ outlined 
the further activities of the committee. All three of these bul- 
letins had been distributed at the time of registration. 

President Day said that the committee was aware of the con- 
troversial aspects of the problems involved and, before proceed- 
ing to plan any course of action, felt that it must face squarely 
the following issues: 

‘*1. Was the war situation one in which it could be wisely 
urged that some of the resources of the country applicable to the 
prosecution of the War ought to be held back for the protection 
of the post-war situation? . . . It was our conclusion that there 
was no question whatever as to how we should come out on that 
issue, viewing the desperate nature of the conflict in which we are 
now engulfed. . . . We felt we had no alternative but to say for 
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higher education, ‘It’s all out for winning the War; nothing that 
will help win the War is to be kept back to help the people.’ 

‘*2. Were we prepared to argue, and argue directly with those 
in military authority, that the intangible, general values lying in 
liberal arts education—the values by which we have come to place 
great store—were of unmistakable military value—value in com- 
bat, in the fighting forces? Were we prepared to argue to the 
Army : Let these men have two years at least of liberal arts educa- 
tion of traditional type, with the idea that that will make them a 
better fighting force at the conclusion of the period. Or, on the 
coritrary, were we disposed to say: This is a situation in which 
educational objectives must be made specific, direct, unequivocal, 
when they must bear directly on competence for war service. We 
came to the conclusion that, all things considered, we had to be 
specific with reference to educational objectives in this situation. 
We could not, against the judgment of the military authorities, 
argue that there were certain intangible values in liberal education 
which we had supreme confidence would make a man a better 
fighter—not a better citizen, but a better fighter. 

‘*3. Should we have a plan of our own which we would take to 
the country, preferably via the White House, but certainly ‘‘to the 
Hill’’? Should we go legislative with a plan that would doubt- 
less not get on the statute books except as it had wide public 
support? . . . We have raised that issue every meeting the com- 
mittee has had. At the final showdown the committee voted 
unanimously not to go the legislative way.’’ 

It was indicated by President Day that Army and Navy officials 
had been working with the committee. As a result of the more 
recent conferences he felt that the Army and Navy would an- 
nounce in the early future plans for the utilization of the colleges. 
It seemed rather obvious that the emphasis in these plans would 
be upon training in scientific and technical courses and that the 
number of institutions selected would be rather limited. The 
committee has nevertheless urged upon every occasion that ‘‘this 
business of carrying on the Army and Navy specialized training 
programs should be in just as many institutions as possible with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the program.”’ 

At the conclusion of President Day’s statement, President 
Donald Cowling of Carleton College presented the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 
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That the Association of American Colleges express its 
appreciation of the work of the Committee of the American 
Council on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government and express also the hope that the 
Committee will continue its efforts to persuade the Army 
and Navy to arrange for the widest possible participation 
of institutions in whatever student training programs may 
be authorized. 


Questions were then asked from the floor, with the following 
delegates taking part in the discussion : 


President Wright of the College of the City of New York 
President Lewis of Lafayette College 

President Davidson of Knox College 

President Rall of North Central College 

Dean Raubenheimer of the University of Southern California 
President O’Leary of Spring Hill College 

President Distler of Franklin and Marshall College 
Dean Kraus of the University of Michigan 

President Marsh of Boston University 

President Walters of the University of Cincinnati 
President Stevens of Grinnell College 

Dean Nichols of Fenn College 

President Bird of Occidental College 

Dean Lynch of University of Denver 

President Wildman of DePauw University 

Dean Roys of Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
President Henderson of Antioch College 

President Johnson of Howard University 

President Dennis of Earlham College 

Maj. Gen. Kilbourne of Virginia Military Institute 

Dr. Francis Brown of the American Council on Education 
President Cowley of Hamilton College 

Father Rooney of the Jesuit Educational Association 
President Burgstahler of Ohio Wesleyan University 
President Lubbers of Central College 

President Leutner of Western Reserve University 
President Eddy of Adelphi College 

President Brown of Drew University 


In response to the questions raised, President Day amplified his 
remarks to explain that the Army has been thinking in terms of 
something like 13 weeks’ basic military training, taking the major 
part of a semester. Because of the serious complications that 
would arise if men were free to choose where they could go, the 
committee has urged on the Army that this must be fundamentally 
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a matter of assignment by the Army, with institutional prefer- 
ences of the candidates receiving consideration whenever pos- 
sible. 

In the case of large municipal universities where residence 
facilities are not available, a nearby hotel might be leased to house 
the men. The committee has also recommended that instead of 
having two units on a campus; some institutions ‘‘go entirely 
Army and some entirely Navy.’’ 

There has been no intimation that the Army and Navy will wish 
to have institutions given over exclusively to the military pro- 
gram. The control of the institutions will remain with the insti- 
tutional authorities, although the students will be under the con- 
trol of the military. But the Army says frankly that it cannot 
detail the large number of officers that would be needed to conduct 
military training on the campuses similar to the SATC plan of 
the last War. 

No discussions have as yet been held in regard to the curriculum 
content of courses either with the Army or Navy. The basic pro- 
gram for the first two semesters will probably include English, 
American History, Mathematics, Foreign Languages, and other 
basic courses. The military phase of the program will be thor- 
oughly subordinated to the regular college program. 

There will probably be some reorganization of present ROTC 
programs to bring them into line with the new plan. Similarly 
the Navy V programs will probably undergo slight revision, al- 
though the indications are that the latter will remain intact. 

The position of women has not figured in the discussions of the 
Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the Fed- 
eral Government. The place of women in the total war effort has, 
however, received consideration, especially through the Woman’s 
Committee for War Services, of which Dean Margaret Morriss 
is chairman. 

Detailed figures are being assembled as to the number of doc- 
tors, dentists, physicists, chemists, etc., that will be needed—some 
25 different specialties in all. 

President Day expressed the belief also that an inventory is 
being made by the U. S. Office of Education of the resources that 
are available at the colleges throughout the country. He said 
that some organization should certainly be exploring the whole 
field of alternative uses to which the colleges can be put. 
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President Day called upon Dr. Francis J. Brown of the Ameri. 
ean Council on Education to reply to a question on the deferment 
of teachers. Dr. Brown stated that the latest directive of Selee- 
tive Service indicated that unless there is a shortage in a teach- 
er’s general field there would not be grounds for his deferment 
to remain at his post in a particular institution. An adminis. 
trative officer may, however, ask for deferment if in his honest 
judgment a faculty member is indispensable. 

At the conclusion of the discussion reference was again made 
to the resolution submitted earlier by President Cowling, and it 
was urged by several delegates that the resolution be strengthened 
to include a statement that ‘‘we approve in principle this plan, 
express confidence in the committee’s further negotiations and 
give continued support of its efforts.’’ After further discussion 
it was moved by President Distler of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege that the matter be referred to the Committee on Resolutions, 
who would report at the afternoon session. This motion was 
passed and carried. 

The following report of the Board of Directors was read by 
the Executive Director and on a motion was approved. (See 
pages 87-89.) 

No formal report was made by the Executive Director. He 
stated that the general letters that had gone to the membership 
covered most of the activities of the year but that a full report 
would be prepared and published in the March issue of the 
Buuuetin. (See pages 83-86.) 

In presenting his partial report, Treasurer LeRoy E. Kimball 
recommended that the complete report for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1942 be presented to the Board of Directors follow- 
ing the annual audit and also that the budget for the year be- 
ginning January 1, 1943 be referred to the Board of Directors 
with power. These recommendations were unanimously carried. 

The Association adjourned its first session at 12: 30. 


Second Session 


The afternoon session convened at 2: 15 o’clock with President 
Diehl in the chair. 

For the Commission on the Arts Vice-Chancellor R. H. Fitz 
gerald, Chairman, read the report which was on motion received 
and filed for publication. (See pages 93-96.) 
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Consideration was then given to the proposals made in the 
report of the Board of Directors read in the morning session. 
On motion, Proposal #1 was adopted. It reads as follows: 


1. Transportation problems make it seem unwise to hold 
the Annual Meeting on January 14-15, 1943, as originally 
scheduled. It is recommended that this meeting take the 
place of the 1943 Annual Meeting and that the Board be 
authorized to call special meetings, if conditions arise that 
make it seem necessary. 

Motion for adoption of Proposal #2 was made by Dean C. M. 
Shutt of Berea College. 

President Lewis of Lafayette College moved that the proposal 
be amended so that it would indicate that the action would be 
effective for the ‘‘duration’’ only and that candidates for college 
should be recommended by school principals. President Corson 
of Dickinson College moved the following amendment: 

and that we request the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation to discuss the proposal with state departments 
of education, accrediting agencies, secondary school or- 


ganizations, and associations of graduate schools with the 
view of securing their advice and assistance and the neces- 


sary legislation to protect students thus admitted. 
After considerable discussion the proposal as amended in these 
two particulars was passed. The following participated in the 
discussion : 


President Walters of the University of Cincinnati 
President Smith of Susquehanna University 

Dean Daniel of Furman University 

Dean Bowers of Marshall College 

President Conant of Harvard University 

President Distler of Franklin and Marshall College 
President Zook of the American Council on Education 
President Gallagher of Talladega College 

President Marsh of Boston University 

Dean Kraus of the University of Michigan 

Dean Curtis of the University of Missouri 
President Grier of Erskine College 


The amended proposal reads as follows: 
2. In order to expedite the education of young men and 


women needed for responsible positions in the total war 
effort, the Association of American Colleges recognizes the 
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possibility of admitting to college by suitable tests those 
candidates who meet entrance requirements and who are 
recommended for admission by school principals whether 
or not they have been graduated from secondary schools. 
Thus it will be possible for a great number to complete at 
least two years of college work on accelerated programs 
before reaching the age of 184, the average age for induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces. The Board is requested to 
discuss this proposal with state departments of education, 
regional accrediting associations, secondary school organi- 
zations, and associations of graduate and professional 
schools with a view of securing their advice and assistance 
and the necessary legislation to protect students thus ad- 
mitted. It is further understood that this measure is 
intended only for the duration of the War. 


On motion of President McLeod of Centre College, Proposal 
#3 relating to curricular concentration was adopted without 
debate. 

President McCluer of Westminster College moved the adoption 
of Proposal #4. The following amendment presented by Pro- 
fessor Mercer of the University of Pennsylvania was lost: 


Because of the present transportation difficulties the 
Association of American Colleges would suggest a greater 
development of intramural athletic programs, that for the 
duration of the War intercollegiate athletic contests be 
confined to small geographical areas, and that institutions 
discourage the migrations of students. 


The proposal was adopted in its original form: 


4. Because of the present transportation difficulties and 
other patent reasons, the Association of American Colleges 
would suggest that intramural athletic contests rather 
than intercollegiate games be the general rule for the dura- 
tion of the War. A season might be concluded by a con- 
test between two neighboring institutions. 


President Cunningham of Davidson College moved the adop- 
tion of Proposal #5. On motion of President Burgstahler of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, the word ‘‘educated’’ was changed 
to read ‘‘education of.’’ The proposal as amended was passed: 


5. The greatly increased need of education of women for 
the war effort may make it advisable during the war period 
for women’s colleges to go on an accelerated program such 
as was approved at the Annual Meeting last January. 
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On motion, Proposal #6 was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions for further study and report later in the afternoon. 

On motion of President Gaines of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Proposal #7 was approved without debate. 

Dean Shutt of Berea College moved the adoption of Item #8. 
President Lewis of Lafayette moved that the words, ‘‘survey the 
situation and”’ be inserted after ‘‘Commission”’ in the first line. 
After further discussion the item as amended was approved: 


8. Authorize the Board of Directors to set up a Com- 
mission to survey the situation and to study ways and 
means of finding places in the war effort for members of 
the faculties of the colleges whose services will not be 
needed for teaching during the emergency, and to seek 
funds from the Foundations for this purpose. 


On motion of Dean Arnold of Brown University, Proposal #9 
was approved without debate. 

The proposals, excluding the one referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions, were on a motion approved as follows: 


1. Transportation problems make it seem unwise to hold the 
Annual Meeting on January 14-15, 1943, as originally scheduled. 
It is recommended that this meeting take the place of the 1943 
Annual Meeting and that the Board be authorized to call special 
meetings, if conditions arise that make it seem necessary. 

2. In order to expedite the education of young men and women 
needed for responsible positions in the total war effort, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges recognizes the possibility of admit- 
ting to college by suitable tests those candidates who meet en- 
trance requirements and who are recommended for admission by 
school principals whether or not they have been graduated from 
secondary schools. Thus it will be possible for a great number 
to complete at least two years of college work on accelerated pro- 
grams before reaching the age of 184, the average age for induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces. The Board is requested to discuss 
this proposal with state departments of education, regional ac- 
crediting associations, secondary school organizations, and asso- 
ciations of graduate and professional schools with a view of 
securing their advice and assistance and the necessary legislation 
to protect students thus admitted. It is further understood that 
this measure is intended only for the duration of the War. 

3. In view of the needs of educated men and women in the 
preparation for commissions in the Armed Forces, for further 
training in most necessary professions (such as medicine and 
engineering), for expert work in civilian industries imperative 
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for the war machine, the Association of American Colleges recog- 
nizes a new curricular concentration in the first two years of the 
college course. The demands of the hour would require greater 
emphasis on these college courses: English, Mathematics, Physies, 
Chemistry, American History (including reference to European 
backgrounds and present world situation), certain Foreign Lan- 
guages, and Physical Fitness. 

4. Because of the present transportation difficulties and other 
patent reasons, the Association of American Colleges would sug- 
gest that intramural athletic contests rather than intercollegiate 
games be the general rule for the duration of the War. A season 
might be concluded by a contest between two neighboring 
institutions. 

5. The greatly increased need of education of women for the 
war effort may make it advisable during the war period for 
women’s colleges to go on an accelerated program such as was 
approved at the Annual Meeting last January. 

6. Recommend that the colleges and universities endorse the 
proposal of the Commission on Colleges and Civilian Defense that 
December 7 be observed as a special day with fitting exercises in 
which there will be a stock-taking of the war effort for the first 
year, a consideration of what further cooperation can be given 
and a rededication to the ideals of freedom which have already 
been eliminated from the universities in Continental Europe. 

7. Authorize the Board of Directors to set up a Commission to 
survey the situation and to study ways and means of finding 
places in the war effort for members of the faculties of the col- 
leges whose services will not be needed for teaching during the 
emergency, and to seek funds from the Foundations for this 


purpose. 

8. The Commission on Public Relations be instructed to assist 
colleges in making arrangements with Army, Navy and other 
Government agencies for the use of their facilities in the war 
effort, and that funds be sought from the Foundations for the 
expenses involved. 

On motion of President Clement of Atlanta University, the 
following resolution was passed without debate: 


That the Association of American Colleges again call the 
attention of the War and Navy departments to the re- 
sources of the colleges for Negro youth, with the hope and 
expectation that these resources will be fully utilized in 
our war effort. 


The following resolution was presented by President Reynolds 
of Hendrix College: 
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That the Executive Director and Board of this Asso- 
ciation and the American Council Committee on the Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government 
endeavor to find other ways of utilizing the colleges which 
will not receive Student Training Corps. 


After discussion entered into by President Clothier of Rutgers 
University, McCluer of Westminster College, Burgstahler of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, it was moved by President Mead of 
Washington College that the resolution be referred to the Reso- 
lutions Committee. On motion of President Gaines of Washing- 
ton and Lee University the following substitute resolution was 
adopted : 


The Board of Directors is instructed, acting through the 
Day Committee or any other approved agency, to explore 
possibilities of service in behalf of the National cause to be 
rendered by any colleges to which student training corps 
may not be assigned. 


President Cowley of Hamilton College, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, made the following report: 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


1. Whereas the United States, as one of the United Nations, is 
fighting to survive, to maintain Civilization, and to preserve demo- 
cratic institutions, including schools and colleges, be it resolved 
that the Association of American Colleges offer to the Federal 
Government its whole-hearted cooperation in the war effort, par- 
ticularly in the wartime training of young men and women for 
victory. 

_2. Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges and 
its member institutions wish it clearly understood that: 

(a) The colleges are not interested in ‘‘education as usual’’ 
but are ready and anxious to modify their programs in every 
possible way that will contribute to the winning of the War. 

(b) The colleges are not moved by the desire to protect their 
‘‘vested interests’’ but place their physical plants, faculty per- 
sonnel, and other resources at the immediate service of the 
Nation. 

(c) The colleges do not request deferment from military 
service of college students as such, but urge the selection of 
youth for college instruction on the basis of demonstrated 
ability and democratic equality. 

3. Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges 
believes that in planning with the Federal Government for the 
utilization of the colleges in the war effort, a single agency repre- 
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senting all higher education is desirable; and be it further re. 
solved that, because of the effectiveness to date of the American 
Council on Education’s Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government, it be designated 
as the official representative of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

4. Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges 
recommend that a program be immediately prepared which will 
fit women students and men students physically unqualified for 
military service to participate in the total war effort and in 
auxiliary civilian activities. 

5. Whereas the vigor and continuity of liberal education are 
important to the health, welfare and safety of the Nation, be it 
resolved that a commission of the Association of American Col- 
leges be immediately appointed to keep continuously before the 
American people the wisdom of maintaining liberal education 
during and after the War. 


On his motion to adopt, it was agreed that the report would be 
considered seriatim. Items 1, 2, 4 and 5 were approved after 
discussion participated in by the following: 


President Gaines of Washington and Lee University 
President Lewis of Lafayette College 

President Cunningham of Davidson College 
President Marsh of Boston University 

President Brown of Drew University 

President Wilkins of Oberlin College 

President Johnson of Howard University 

President Kroeze of Jamestown College 

President Jarman of Mary Baldwin College 
President Wright of the College of the City of New York 
President Stoughton of Wagner College 


It was moved by President Rall of North Central College that 
the resolution of appreciation for the excellent work done by 
President Day and his committee of the American Council on 
Education, as presented by President Cowling of Carleton Col- 
lege in the morning session, be substituted for Section 3 of the 
Resolutions Committee report. On motion of President Brown 
of Drew University approval was given to amend the Cowling 
motion by adding a ‘‘vote of confidence’’ and the ‘‘acceptance 
in principle’? of the American Council plan. The substitute 
motion as amended was carried after considerable discussion 
participated in by: 
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Reverend E. B. Rooney, 8.J., of the Jesuit Educational Asso- 
ciation 

President Marsh of Boston University 

President Clothier of Rutgers University 

President Dennis of Earlham College 

Dean Hobbs of the University of North Carolina 

Dean DeVane of Yale University 

Professor Carstater of Hampton Institute 

President Davidson of Knox College 

President Ellis of Juniata College 

President Eddy of Adelphi College 

Executive Director Snavely 


On motion of President Eddy of Adelphi College, the Resolu- 
tions Committee report as amended was adopted as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


1. Whereas the United States, as one of the United Nations, 
is fighting to survive, to maintain Civilization, and to preserve 
democratic institutions, including schools and colleges, be it re- 
solved that the Association of American Colleges offer to the 
Federal Government its whole-hearted cooperation in the war 
effort, particularly in the wartime training of young men and 
women for victory. 

2. Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges 
and its member institutions wish it clearly understood that: 

(a) The colleges are not interested in ‘‘education as usual’’ 
but are ready and anxious to modify their programs in every 
possible way that will contribute to the winning of the War. 

(b) The colleges are not moved by the desire to protect their 
‘*vested interests’’ but place their physical plants, faculty per- 
sonnel, and other resources at the immediate service of the 
Nation. 

(c) The colleges do not request deferment from military 
service of college students as such, but urge the selection of 
youth for college instruction on the basis of demonstrated 
ability and democratic equality. 

3. Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges 
express its appreciation of the work of the Committee of the 
American Council on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, express its confidence in the Committee, 
and approve in principle the plan it has submitted ; and express 
also the hope that the Committee will continue its efforts to per- 
suade the Army and Navy to arrange for the widest possible 
participation of institutions in whatever student training pro- 
grams may be authorized. 

4. Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges 
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recommend that a program be immediately prepared which will 
fit women students and men students physically unqualified for 
military service to participate in the total war effort and in 
auxiliary civilian activities. 

5. Whereas the vigor and continuity of liberal education are 
important to the health, welfare and safety of the Nation, be it 
resolved that a commission of the Association of American Col- 
leges be immediately appointed to keep continuously before the 
American people the wisdom of maintaining liberal education 
during and after the War. 

At this juncture President Diehl presented Miss Elizabeth 
Robertson, President of the National Student Federation of 
America. In a brief address Miss Robertson indicated that her 
organization would give endorsement to the resolutions just 
adopted. 

Professor Alonzo Myers of New York University presented the 


following resolution : 
That the Association of American Colleges seek by every 
legitimate means at its disposal to convince Congress and 
the joint Congressional committee now considering the 18- 
and 19-year draft bill of the desirability of permitting 
every high school and college student to complete the cur- 
rent academic year’s work. 

With a brief exposition of his reasons for presenting the mo- 

tion, he moved its adoption. The motion being duly seconded, 

there ensued lively debate participated in by the following 

delegates : 

President Lubbers of Central College 

Dean Arnold of Brown University 

President Baxter of Williams College 

President Burgstahler of Ohio Wesleyan University 

President Dennis of Earlham College 

President Noonan of Niagara University 

President Bird of Occidental College 

Major General Kilbourne, President of Virginia Military 

Institute 
When the motion was put, it failed to carry. 

President Smith of Roanoke College, acting as temporary 
chairman of the Commission on Colleges and Post-War Problems, 
made a brief statement and announced that President Chalmers 
of Kenyon College would make the report for the Commission. 
In the absence of President Chalmers, President Smith made the 


report. (See pages 97-100.) 
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Professor Francis J. Brown of New York University, on leave 
as a member of the staff of the American Council on Education, 
commented briefly on the section of the report dealing with the 
Army Institute and the question of blanket college credits for 
military service. On motion the report was received and filed, 
with authorization given the Board for further action. 

President Bird of Occidental College, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, reported the list of officers and commis- 
sion members as found on pp. 2-3 of this BunLETIN. On his 
motion the report was accepted and the Executive Director in- 
structed to cast the ballot. 

The meeting adjourned about 4:30 P.M., with prayer by 
President Remsen Bird of Occidental College. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held after adjournment, 
the following committees were appointed in conformity with the 
resolutions passed by the Association as indicated in the above 
proceedings : 

COMMISSION ON WARTIME PLACEMENT OF COLLEGE FACULTIES 


President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton University, Chairman 
President Carter Davidson of Knox College 

Vice Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald of University of Pittsburgh 
Dean Mark H. Ingraham of University of Wisconsin 

President Goodrich White of Emory University 


COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


President James P. Baxter of Williams College, Chairman 
Chancellor S. P. Capen of University of Buffalo 
President Gordon K. Chalmers of Kenyon College 
President Donald J. Cowling of Carleton College 
President Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn College 
a. Chancellor Alexander Guerry of the University of the 
outh 
President Paul Swain Havens of Wilson College 
President Joseph R. N. Maxwell of College of the Holy Cross 
President F. A. Middlebush of University of Missouri 
President George N. Shuster of Hunter College 
President Marjorie Nicolson of Phi Beta Kappa 
Director Waldo G. Leland of American Council of Learned 
Societies 
Research Secretary Donald R. Young of Social Science Re- 
search Council 
Respectfully submitted, 
Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executwe Director 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FoR 
THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1944 


Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


President, WILLIAM P. TOLLEY, Chancellor of Syracuse University 

Vice-President, FRaNcis P. GAINES, President of Washington and Lee 
University 

Treasurer, LERoY E. KIMBALL, Comptroller of New York University 

Executive Director Emeritus, Ropert L. KE.tuy, Claremont, California 

Mary AsuHBy CHEEK, President of Rockford College 

JAMES B. Conant, President of Harvard University 

Percy A. Roy, President of Loyola University (New Orleans) 

CHARLES J. TURCK, President of Macalester College 


By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of member- 
ship is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated the 
name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed Exeev- 


tive Officer. 


INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo A. F. Harman 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn L. N. Dunean 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham George R. Stuart 
Howard College, Birmingham Harwell G. Davis 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery..........: Hubert Searey 
Judson College, Marion Leroy R. Priest 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill W. D. O'Leary 
Talladega College, Talladega B. G. Gallagher 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Institute 

Frederick D. Patterson 
University of Alabama, University Raymond R. Paty 





























ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson Alfred Atkinson 





ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 
Lawrence A. Davis, Dean 
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Arkansas State College, Jonesboro Vv. O. Kays 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Wiley Lin Hurie 
Hendrix College, Conway J. H. Reynolds 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia James R. Grant 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock M. LaFayette Harris 

















CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena Robert A. Millikan 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister Mary Austin, Dean 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Tully C. Knoles 
Dominican College, San Rafael Sister Mary Thomas 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles Hugh M. Tiner 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood Sister Mary Eucharia 
La Verne College, La Verne C. Ernest Davis 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Edward J. Whelan 
Mills College, Mills College Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Dolorosa 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Remsen DuBois Bird 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont E. Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O. Brother Austin 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco Mother Leonor Mejia 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont.....Mrs. Elbert W. Shirk, Acting 
Stanford University, Stanford University. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
University of Redlands, Redlands Elam J. Anderson 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco William J. Dunne 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles R. B. von KleinSmid 
Whittier College, Whittier ‘W. O. Mendenhall 





















































COLORADO 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs Thurston J. Davies 
University of Denver, Denver Caleb Frank Gates, Jr. 








CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister Uriel 
Connecticut College for Women, New London Katharine Blunt 
8t. Joseph College, West Hartford Sister M. Rosa, Dean 
Trinity College, Hartford Remsen B. Ogilby 
University of Connecticut, Storrs Albert N. Jorgensen 
Wesleyan University, Middletown James L. McConaughy 
Yale University, New Haven Charles Seymour 























DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark Walter Hullihen 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington Paul F. Douglass 
Catholic University of America, Washington............... P. J. McCormick, Acting 
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Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington. Mother M. Rose Elizabeth 
George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Lawrence C. Gorman 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington Sister Catherine Dorothea 














FLORIDA 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee................ J.B. E. Lee 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee Doak 8. Campbell 
John B. Stetson University, Deland W. 8. Allen 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hamilton Holt 
University of Florida, Gainesville John J. Tigert 
University of Miami, Coral Gables... Bowman F., Ashe 




















GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur James R. McCain 
Atlanta University, Atlanta Rufus E. Clement 
Berry College, Mount Berry. G. Leland Green 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth C. L. McGinty 
Brenau College, Gainesville H. J. Pearee 
Clark College, Atlanta James P. Brawley 
Emory University, Emory University Goodrich C. White 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville Guy H. Wells 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta Frank R. Reade 
LaGrange College, LaGrange H. T. Quillian 
Mercer University, Macon Spright Dowell 
Morehouse College, Atlanta Benjamin E. Mays 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta Wm. A. Fountain, Jr. 
Paine College, Augusta E. C. Peters 
Piedmont College, Demorest Malcolm B. Dana 
Shorter College, Rome Paul M. Cousins 
Spelman College, Atlanta Florence M. Read 
University of Georgia, Athens Harmon W. Caldwell 
Wesleyan College, Macon N. C. MePherson, Jr. 



























































IDAHO 


College of Idaho, Caldwell William Webster Hall, Jr. 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa L. T. Corlett 








ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island Conrad Bergendoff 
Aurora College, Aurora Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest Mother Eleanor Regan 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria F. R. Hamilton 
Carthage College, Carthage Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr. 
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Edward J. Sparling 





Sister M. Aniceta 





College of St. Francis, Joliet 
De Paul University, Chicago 


Michael J. O’Connell 





Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 


Timothy Lehmann 





Burrus Dickinson 





Eureka College, Eureka. 
George Williams College, Chicago 


Harold C. Coffman 





Greenville College, Greenville 


Henry J. Long 








Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 


H. Gary Hudson 
W. E. Shaw 





James Millikin University, Decatur 





Carter Davidson 





Knox College, Galesburg 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Ernest A. Johnson, Acting 


Joseph M. Egan 





Clarence P. McClelland 





MacMurray College, Jacksonville 
McKendree College, Lebanon 


Clark R. Yost 





Monmouth College, Monmouth 


J. H. Grier 








Mundelein College, Chicago 
North Central College, Naperville. 


Sister Mary Justitia 
E. E. Rall 





Northwestern University, Evanston 


Franklyn Bliss Snyder 





Seraphin Tibesar 





Quincey College, Quincy 
Rockford College, Rockford 


Mary Ashby Cheek 





Rosary College, River Forest 


Sister M. Evelyn 





St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago 
Shurtleff College, Alton 


Sister Mary Inez Bogan 
Guy Wimmer 





The Principia, Elsah 


F. E. Morgan 





A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean 





University of Chicago, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


M. T. McClure, Dean 





Wheaton College, Wheaton 


V. R. Edman 





INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis 


Maurice O. Ross 








DePauw University, Greencastle 
Earlham College, Richmond 


Clyde E. Wildman 
William C. Dennis 





Lincoln B. Hale 





Evansville College, Evansville 
Franklin College, Franklin 


William G. Spencer 





Goshen College, Goshen 


Ernest E. Miller 





Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





Hanover College, Hanover 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


I. J. Good 





Indiana University, Bloomington 


Herman B. Wells 





Manchester College, North Manchester 


V. F. Schwalm 





Donald B. Prentice 





Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


Sister M. Madeleva 








University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 


J. Hugh O’Donnell 
O. P. Kretzmann 





Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


Frank Hugh Sparks 
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IOWA 
Central College, Pella Irwin J. Lubbers 
Clarke College, Dubuque Sister Mary Ambrose 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids Charles A. Anderson 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon John B. Magee 
Drake University, Des Moines Henry Gadd Harmon 
Grinnell College, Grinnell Samuel Nowell Stevens 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant Stanley B. Niles 
Loras College, Dubuque. M. J. Martin 
Luther College, Decorah O. J. H. Preus 
Morningside College, Sioux City Earl A. Roadman 
Parsons College, Fairfield Herbert C. Mayer 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport Ambrose J. Burke 
Simpson College, Indianolla...... Edwin E. Voigt 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Virgil M. Hancher 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque Dale D. Welch 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette Vivian T. Smith 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa Errol T. Elliott 
KANSAS 
Baker University, Baldwin City Nelson P. Horn 
Bethel College, North Newton Edmund G. Kaufman 
College of Emporia, Emporia Daniel A. Hirschler 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Fort Hays Lyman D. Wooster 
Friends University, Wichita W. A. Young 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina Edgar K. Morrow 
Marymount College, Salima....ccccssssmenennn Mother Mary Chrysostom Wynn 
McPherson College, McPherson W. W. Peters 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison Mother Lucy Dooley 
Ottawa University, Ottawa. Andrew B. Martin 
Saint Mary College, Xavier A. M. Murphy 
Southwestern College, Winfield Charles E. Schofield 
Sterling College, Sterling H. A. Kelsey 
University of Wichita, Wichita. W. M. Jardine 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka Bryan 8. Stoffer 
KENTUCKY 
Asbury College, Wilmore. Z. T. Johnson 
Berea College, Berea Francis Stephenson Hutchins 
Centre College, Danville James H. Hewlett, Acting 
Georgetown College, Georgetown Samuel 8. Hill 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester Paul Shell Powell 
Nazareth College, Louisville Sister Mary Anastasia Coady 
Transylvania College, Lexington Raymond F. MeLain 





Union College, Barbourville Conway Boatman 
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University of Kentucky, Lexington Herman Lee Donovan 

University of Louisville, Louisville R. A. Kent 
LOUISIANA 

Brescia College, New Orleans Mother Mary Loretta 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport. Pierce Cline 

Dillard University, New Orleans Albert W. Dent 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, New Orleans 
Frederick Hard, Dean 



















































































Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston Claybrook Cottingham 
Louisiana State University, University. Campbell B. Hodges 
Loyola University, New Orleans Percy A. Roy 
Southern University, Scotlandville F. G. Clark 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette Joel L. Fletcher 
Tulane University, New Orleans R. C. Harris 
Xavier University, New Orleans Mother M. Agatha 
MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston Clifton D. Gray 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Colby College, Waterville Julius Seelye Bixler 
St. Joseph’s College, Portland Sister Mary Honoratus, Dean 
University of Maine, Orono Arthur A. Hauck 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore.................... Sister Mary Frances 
Goucher College, Baltimore. David A. Robertson 
Hood College, Frederick Henry I. Stahr 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore Isaiah Bowman 
Loyola College, Baltimore Edward B. Bunn 
Morgan State College, Baltimore D. O. W. Holmes 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg J. L. Sheridan 
St. John’s College, Annapolis Stringfellow Barr 
St. Joseph ’s College, Emmitsburg Sister Paula Dunn 
University of Maryland, College Park H. C. Byrd 
Washington College, Chestertown Gilbert W. Mead 
Western Maryland College, Westminster. Fred G. Holloway 
MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College, Springfield... .ccoocnno Chester S. McGown 
Amherst College, Amherst Stanley King 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill William J. Murphy 
Boston University, Boston Daniel L. Marsh 
Clark University, Worcester Wallace W. Atwood 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee............. John R. Rooney, Vice-Pres. 


College of the Holy Cross, Worcester Joseph R. N. Maxwell 
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Emmanuel College, Boston Sister Teresa Patricia 
Harvard University, Cambridge James B. Conant 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge ..Robert G. Caldwell, Dean 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst Hugh P. Baker 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. Roswell G. Ham 
Northeastern University, Boston Carl 8. Ell 
Regis College, Weston Sister Honora 
Simmons College, Boston Bancroft Beatley 
Smith College, Northampton Herbert J. Davis 
Springfield College, Springfield Ernest M. Best 
Tufts College, Tufts College. Leonard Carmichael 
Wellesley College, Wellesley Mildred H. McAfee 
Wheaton College, Norton J. Edgar Park 
Williams College, Williamstown James P. Baxter, 3rd 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Wat Tyler Cluverius 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian Samuel J. Harrison 
Albion College, Albion John L. Seaton 
Alma College, Alma Roy W. Hamilton, Acting 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Harvey Leonard Turner 
Hope College, Holland Wynand Wichers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Paul L. Thompson 
Marygrove College, Detroit. Sister M. Honora 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing John A. Hannah 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister M. Kevin 
Olivet College, Olivet. Joseph H. Brewer 
Siena Heights College, Adrian Mother M. Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit. Charles H. Cloud 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Edward H. Kraus, Dean 
Wayne University, Detroit David D. Henry, Exec. Vice-pres. 



















































































MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis Bernhard Christensen 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph. Sister Incarnata Girgen, Dean 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Eucharista 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth Mother M. Agnes Somers 
College of St. Teresa, Winona. Sister Mary A. Molloy 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul James H, Moynihan 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter Walter A. Lunden 
Hamline University, St. Paul Charles N. Pace 
Macalester College, St. Paul Charles J. Turek 
St. Mary’s College, Winona Brother Leopold 
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St. Olaf College, Northfield J. Jorgen Thompson, Acting 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis....T. Raymond McConnell, Acting Dean 





MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson Marion L. Smith 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi State College, State College G. D, Humphrey 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University. A. B. Butts 


MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette Harry S. DeVore 
Qulver-Stockton College, Canton W. H. McDonald 
Drury College, Springfield James Franklin Findlay 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis Mother M. Bernice O’Neill 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles Harry M. Gage 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall Thomas W. Bibb 
Park College, Parkville William L. Young 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City. William H. McCabe 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Robert M. Kelley, Acting 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City Clarence R. Decker 
University of Missouri, Columbia F. A. Middlebush 
Washington University, St. Louis George R. Throop 
Webster College, Webster Groves George F. Donovan 
Westminster College, Fulton France L. McCluer 
William Jewell College, Liberty H. I. Hester, Acting 







































































MONTANA . 
Carroll College, Helena Emmet J. Riley 


NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha J. P. Zuercher 
Doane College, Crete Bryant Drake 
Duchesne College, Omaha Mother Helen Casey 
Hastings College, Hastings John W. Creighton 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln B. F. Schwartz 
Union College, Lincoln E. E. Cossentine 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln C. 8. Boucher 
University of Omaha, Omaha Rowland Haynes 
York College, York D. E. Weidler 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover. Ernest M. Hopkins 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester Bertrand C. Dolan 
University of New Hampshire, Durham Fred Engelhardt 
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NEW JERSEY 
Brothers College, Drew University, Madison Arlo A. Brown 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station... Sister Marie José Byrne 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother Mary John 


New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 


























Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City Dennis J. Comey 
Seton Hall College, South Orange James F. Kelley 
University of Newark, Newark George H. Black 
Upsala College, East Orange Evald B. Lawson 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque J. F. Zimmerman 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City. Paul D. Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred J. Nelson Norwood 





Bard College, Columbia University, Annandale-on-Hudson 
Charles Harold Gray, Dean 


Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Virginia CO. Gildersleeve, Dean 






























































Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo Timothy J. Coughlin 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam John A. Ross, Jr. 
Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of the City of New York, New York Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York............... Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle Francis W. Walsh 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York....Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
Cornell University, Ithaca. Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Grace of the Sacred Heart 
Elmira College, Elmira Wm. 8. A. Pott 
Fordham University, New York Robert I. Gannon 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Mother M. Aloysia 
Hamilton College, Clinton Wm. H. Cowley 
Hartwick College, Oneonta Henry J. Arnold 
Hobart College, Geneva John Milton Potter 
Hofstra College, Hempstead Howard 8S. Brower, Acting 
Houghton College, Houghton Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College, New York George N. Shuster 
Keuka College, Keuka Park Henry E. Allen 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Victor 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Grace C, Dammann 
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Mother M. Gerard 





Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 





Nazareth College, Rochester 
New York University, New York 


Sister Teresa Marie, Dean 


Harry Woodburn Chase 





Joseph M. Noonan 





Niagara University, Niagara Falls 





Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
Queens College, Flushing 


Harry 8. Rogers 
Paul Klapper 








Russell Sage College, Troy 


Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure............ 


§t. Francis College, Brooklyn 


Helen M. McKinstry, Acting 
ree ae Thomas Plassman 


Brother Columba 





William J. Mahoney 





St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


St. Joseph ’s College for Women, Brooklyn................... 


St. Lawrence University, Canton 


William T. Dillon, Dean 
Millard H. Jencks 





Constance Warren 





Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 


Henry T. Moore 





Syracuse University, Syracuse 


William P. Tolley 








Union College, Schenectady 
United States Military Academy, West Point 


Dixon Ryan Fox 
Francis B. Wilby 





Samuel P. Capen 





University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
University of Rochester, Rochester 


Alan C. Valentine 





Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 


Henry N. MacCracken 





Clarence C. Stoughton 





Wagner College, Staten Island 
Wells College, Aurora 


William E, Weld 





Yeshiva College, New York 


Moses L. Isaacs, Dean 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 


F. D. Bluford 





David D. Jones 





Bennett College, Greensboro 
Catawba College, Salisbury 


Alvin Robert Keppel 





Davidson College, Davidson 


John R. Cunningham 





Robert L. Flowers 





Duke University, Durham 
Elon College, Elon College 


L. E. Smith 





Flora Macdonald College, Red Sprimgs......ccjcvcccccmsseen 


Luther L. Gobbel 





Greensboro College, Greensboro 
Guilford College, Guilford College. 


Clyde A. Milner 





High Point College, High Point. 


Gideon I. Humphreys 








Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


H. L. MeCrorey 
P. E. Monroe 





W. J. Trent 





Livingstone College, Salisbury. 
Meredith College, Raleigh 


Carlyle Campbell 





North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham............ 


anictisonee James E, Shepard 


Hunter B. Blakely 





Queens College, Charlotte 
Salem College, Winston-Salem 


H. E. Rondthaler 





Shaw University, Raleigh 


Robert P. Daniel 





Frank P. Graham 





University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 


Thurman D. Kitchin 





NORTH DAKOTA 


B. H. Kroeze 





Jamestown College, Jamestown 
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OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs 


A. D. Henderson 





Ashland College, Ashland 


Edward G. Mason 








Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Louis ©. Wright 
Lloyd L. Ramseyer 





Capital University, Columbus 


Otto Mees 





College of Wooster, Wooster 


C. F. Wishart 





Defiance College, Defiance. 


John W. Claxton 








Denison University, Granville. 
Fenn College, Cleveland 


Kenneth I. Brown 
C. V. Thomas 





Homer R. Dunathan 





Findlay College, Findlay 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin 


Clarence E. Josephson 





Hiram College, Hiram. 


Paul H. Fall 








John Carroll University, Cleveland 
Kent State University, Kent 


Thomas J. Donnelly 
Karl C. Leebrick 





Kenyon College, Gambier 


Gordon Keith Chalmers 








Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Marietta College, Marietta. 


Helen D. Bragdon 
Draper T. Schoonover 





Mary Manse College, Toledo 


Sister M. Catherine Raynor 





Charles B. Ketcham 





Mount Union College, Alliance 
Muskingum College, New Concord 


Robert N. Montgomery 





Notre Dame College, South Euclid 


Mother Mary Evarista 





Oberlin College, Oberlin 


Ernest H. Wilkins 





Ohio Northern University, Ada 


Robert Williams 





Herbert J. Burgstahler 





Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Otterbein College, Westerville 


J. Ruskin Howe 





St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus 


Sister Mary Aloyse 





H. E. Simmons 





University of Akron, Akron 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


Raymond Walters 





Ursuline College, Cleveland 


Mother Marie 








University of Toledo, Toledo 
Western College, Oxford 


a Philip C. Nash 
Mrs. Alexander Thomson, 8r. 





Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


W. G. Leutner 








Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 
Wilmington College, Wilmington 


Charles H. Wesley 
Arthur Watson 





Wittenberg College, Springfield 


Rees E. Tulloss 





Xavier University, Cincinnati 


C. J. Steiner 





Youngstown College, Youngstown 


Howard W. Jones 





OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater.......H. G. Bennett 


Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 


C. Q. Smith 








Phillips University, Enid 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 


Eugene 8. Briggs 
C. I. Pontius 





OREGON 





Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


Morgan 8S. Odell 
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Wm. G. Everson 





Walter C. Giersbach 





Pacific University, Forest Grove 
Reed College, Portland 


Arthur F. Seott, Acting 





University of Portland, Portland 


Charles C. Miltner 





G. Herbert Smith 





Willamette University, Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading 


Harry V. Masters 





Allegheny College, Meadville 


J. Richie Schultz, Acting 





Beaver College, Jenkintown 


Raymon M. Kistler 





Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


A. C, Marts 





Cedar Crest College for Women, Allentown 


Dale H. Moore 





College Misericordia, Dallas 


Sister Mary Pierre Desmond 





College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill. 


Sister Maria Kostka 





Fred P. Corson 





Dickinson College, Carlisle 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 


ee George P. Rea 


Raymond V. Kirk 








Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 


A. CO. Baugher 
Theodore A. Distler 





Geneva College, Beaver Falls 


McLeod M. Pearce 








Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 
Grove City College, Grove City. 


Henry W. A. Hanson 
Weir C. Ketler 





Haverford College, Haverford 


Felix Morley 





Immaculata College, Immaculata. 


Francis J. Furey 





Juniata College, Huntingdon 


Charles C. Ellis 





William Mather Lewis 





Lafayette College, Easton 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 


Brother Emilian 





Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


Clyde A. Lynch 





Clement C. Williams 





Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 


Walter L. Wright 





Marywood College, Scranton 


Mother M. Marcella 








Mercyhurst College, Erie 
Moravian College, Bethlehem 


Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Roy D. Hassler, Dean 





Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem 


Edwin J. Heath 





Mother M. Irenaeus 





Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown 


Levering Tyson 





Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 


Herbert L. Spencer 





Pennsylvania State College, State College 


R. D. Hetzel 





Rosemont College, Rosemont 


Mother Mary Cleophas 





John P. Sullivan 





St. Francis College, Loretto 
8t. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 


Thomas J. Love 





St. Vincent College, Latrobe 


Alfred Koch 





James A. W. Reeves 





Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 


G. Morris Smith 





Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 


John W. Nason 





Temple University, Philadelphia.........ccccuesn 


Thiel College, Greenville 


Shetieecnenemeae Robert L. Johnson 


William F. Zimmerman 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia........... 
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University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh John G. Bowman 
University of Scranton, Scranton W. Coleman Nevils 
Ursinus College, Collegeville Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College, Erie Sister Mary Stella 
Villanova College, Villanova Edward V. Stanford 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington..................... Ralph C. Hutchison 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College, New Wilmington Robert F. Galbreath 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Paul Swain Havens 
PUERTO RICO 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German...........cc.0.. Jarvis 8. Morris 
RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University, Providence. Henry M. Wriston 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence... Margaret 8. Morriss, Dean 
Providence College, Providence John J. Dillon 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston Carl R. Woodward 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Coker College, Hartsville Charles S. Green 
College of Charleston, Charleston George D. Grice, Acting 
Columbia College, Columbia. J. Caldwell Guilds 
Converse College, Spartanburg Edward M. Gwathmey 
Erskine College, Due West Robert C. Grier 
Furman University, Greenville John L. Plyler 
Lander College, Greenwood John Marvin Rast 
Limestone College, Gaffney. R. C. Granberry 
Newberry College, Newberry James C. Kinard 
Presbyterian College, Clinton William P. Jacobs 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg............M. F. Whittaker 
The Citadel, Charleston C. P. Summerall 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill Shelton J. Phelps 
Wofford College, Spartanburg Walter K. Greene 





SOUTH DAKOTA 























Augustana College, Sioux Falls Clemens M. Granskou 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Joseph H. Edge 
Huron College, Huron George F. McDougall 
Yankton College, Yankton Joseph L. McCorison 
TENNESSEE 
Oumberland University, Lebanon Laban L. Rice 
Fisk University, Nashville Thomas E. Jones 
King College, Bristol George W. Pierson, Treas. 


Knoxville College, Knoxville William L. Imes 
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J. ¥F, Lane 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 


S. W. McClelland 





Ralph W. Lloyd 





Maryville College, Maryville 
Milligan College, Milligan 


Charles E. Burns 





Southwestern, Memphis 


Charles E. Diehl 





John B. Clark 





Tennessee College, Murfreesboro 
Tusculum College, Greeneville 


John MeSween 





Union University, Jackson 


John J. Hurt 





David A. Lockmiller 





University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
University of the South, Sewanee. 


Alexander Guerry 





University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


James D. Hoskins 





O. C. Carmichael 





Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


Don H. Morris 





Baylor University, Waco. 


Pat M. Neff 





W. BR. White 





Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Incarnate Word College, Sam Amtomio.......cccvcvocmcneemmreneen 


sas Sister M. Columkille 





Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
McMurry College, Abilene 


Gordon G. Singleton 
Harold G. Cooke 





Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio.............00000. 


Rice Institute, Houston. 


John LaSalle McMahon 


E. O. Lovett 





St. Edward’s University, Austin 


Stanislaus F. Lisewski 





St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio...... 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 


ears Walter F. Golatka 


Umphrey Lee 





Southwestern University, Georgetown 


J. N. BR. Seore 





M. E. Sadler 





Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Texas College, Tyler 


D. R. Glass 





Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville........... 


Edward Newlon Jones 


L. H. Hubbard 





Texas State College for Women, Denton 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


Clifford B. Jones 





Law Sone 





Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 
Trinity University, San Antonio 


Monroe G. Everett 





University of Texas, Austin 


Homer P. Rainey 








Wiley College, Marshall 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo 


Egbert C. Mcleod 


F. 8. Harris 





University of Utah, Salt Lake City 





VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington 


LeRoy E. Cowles 


Lewis Webster Jones 





Middlebury College, Middlebury. 


Samuel 8. Stratton . 





James H. Petty 





St. Michael’s College, Winooski 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


John 8. Millis 
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VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater. 


Paul H. Bowman 





College of William and Mary, Williamsburg............ 


Emory and Henry College, Emory... 


eesicckas ee John E. Pomfret 


Foye G. Gibson 





Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney.................... 





Hampton Institute, Hampton 
Hollins College, Hollins 


Edgar Graham Gammon 
R. O’Hara Lanier, Acting 


Bessie C. Randolph 





Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 


R. B. Montgomery 





L. Wilson Jarman 





Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


M. L. Combs 





Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 


J. Earl Moreland 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg... 


Roanoke College, Salem 


cman Theodore H. Jack 


Charles J. Smith 





Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 


Meta Glass 








University of Richmond, Richmond 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


F. W. Boatwright 
John L. Newcomb 





Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


Charles E. Kilbourne 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


Julian A. Burruss 





Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick 


L. H. Foster, Acting 





J. Marcus Ellison 





Virginia Union University, Richmond 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


Francis P. Gaines 





WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma... ...cccccccosssssenen 


Robert Franklin Thompson 


Leo G. Robinson 





Gonzaga University, Spokane 
Seattle College, Seattle 


Francis E, Corkery 





Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 


C. Hoyt Watson 





Winslow 8S. Anderson 





Whitman College, Walla Walla. 
Whitworth College, Spokane 


Frank F. Warren 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany. 


W. H. Cramblet 





R. T. L. Liston 





Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 
Marshall College, Huntington 


John Davis Williams 





8S. O. Bond 





Salem College, Salem 
West Virginia State College, Institute 


John W. Davis 





West Virginia University, Morgantown 


Charles E. Lawall 





West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon.......... 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit 


envied Joseph W. Broyles 


W. B. Tyrell, Acting 





Carroll College, Waukesha. 


G. T. Vander Lugt 





Thomas N. Barrows 





Lawrence College, Appleton 
Milton College, Milton 


J. G. Meyer 





Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. 


Lucia R. Briggs 








Mount Mary College, Milwaukee............ 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
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Northland College, Ashland John A. Reuling 

Ripon College, Ripon Silas Evans 

University of Wisconsin, Madison...........cccccsesscsseemes Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 
CANADA : 

Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. F. W. Patterson 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick.......... George J. Trueman 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontari.........ccrccjem- W. Sherwood Fox 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Eduvation 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 











CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
which shall become members of this Association, and the prosecu- 
tion of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership.—The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 

ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution, and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
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question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 
ARTICLE V 


FIELD oF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 

Section 2. The principal office of the Association shall be 
located in the City of New York, State of New York. 


ARTICLE VI 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following : 
1. President 
2. Vice-President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 
Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 
Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 


Boarp or DIREcTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Srction 2. The President of the Association shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


QuoRUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 


By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by the 
mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table until the 
next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars ($50.00) per member. 
Non-payment of dues for two succesgive years shall cause for- 
feiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
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the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional copies, either for the institution or for any officer or 
faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

8. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusweness. 











1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 


* Deceased. 





FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8S. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


PN RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES FROM HIGH-SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS concerning proper modifi- 
eation of school courses and curricula for aid to young people 
planning to enter the naval service, Rear Admiral Jacobs, Chief 
of Naval Personnel of the United States Navy, has replied : 

‘‘The established policy of the Navy Department with regard to 
high-school courses for those students who expect to enter naval 
service is that they should receive sound instruction in the basic 
disciplines, such as mathematics, physical sciences, English, 
American history and physical education. The Navy Depart- 
ment would prefer to have high-school teachers continue to give 
systematic instruction in these fields instead of trying to give 
specialized instruction which the Navy Department can better 
provide in its own established training units.’’ 


THE FOLLOWING WARNING was brought to our attention 

by the Institute of International Education: ‘‘The attention 
of the Institute is sometimes directed to bogus universities, 
usually with headquarters in the United States, which offer to 
grant degrees primarily to students and teachers in other coun- 
tries for the payment of a specified fee. Knowledge of such a 
fraudulent university has recently reached the Institute. We 
have been informed that it secured a certificate of incorporation 
as the University of Sulgrave and Federated College, Inc., and is 
now operating in England with a staff of foreign nationals. Un- 
fortunately, the scheme appears to have had the editorial ap- 
proval of such a reliable organ as The Times of London. Since 
there is evidence that ‘Sulgrave University’ is planning an inten- 
sive program of lectures for American college men going to 
England in the Armed Forces, it is important that this matter 
should be immediately called to the attention of educators and 
students in this country.”’ 


(THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LENDING LIBRARY COM- 

MITTEE, under the direction of L. C. Larson of Indiana 
University, reports the full utilization by the Government of 
educational film libraries in the distribution of war films. The 
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Committee now represents 106 non-profit film libraries from 
Maine to California, 96 of which are serving as depositories of 
OCD films, and are playing an important part in the organiza- 
tion of adult forum and discussion groups. A number of the 
institutions are also serving as depositories for OWI and CIAA 
films. 


ANDREEN OF AUGUSTANA, 1864-1940 consists of a series 

of tributes, by associates, family and friends, to Gustav Al- 
bert Andreen, who during a third of a century was president of 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary. ‘‘Here we find 
appreciative and honest appraisals of Dr. Andreen as teacher, 
pastor, father and leader of men.’’ Published by the Augustana 
Book Concern. 


EPORT OF A SURVEY of the Colleges and Theological 

Seminaries of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
has been written by George A. Works, director of the survey, and 
published at 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. The 
report is detailed and comprehensive and constitutes a worth- 
while attempt to interpret the problems faced by the Presby- 
terian Church in the field of higher education. 





Focus ON LEARNING is the final report of Charles F. 

Hoban, Jr., director of the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education, which gives a new setting to the 
use of films in education. Dr. Hoban’s book ‘‘reviews the role of 
motion pictures in education, analyzes the types of educational 
films and their contributions to the learning process, and sug- 
gests the responsibilities of the teacher in selecting and using 
films.’’ 





ANALYSIS OF MORAL PROBLEMS IN SELF-KNOWL- 

EDGE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT is a monograph from 
the pen of Professor Claude G. Beardslee of the Department of 
Moral and Religious Philosophy of Lehigh University, the gen- 
eral purpose of which is ‘‘to strengthen and extend democracy.” 
Professor Beardslee has divided his book into three parts: Part 
One—Life Is Self-Centered ; Part Two—Philosophy Directs Self- 
Government; Part Three—Religion Fulfills Philosophy. 
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FROM PEACE TO WAR, published by the Oberlin Publishing 

Company, is a collection of fourteen impressive and inspira- 
tional chapel talks made during recent months by President 
Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College. These talks outline elo- 
quently the values and ideals for which our soldiers and sailors 
are fighting. 


E ORIGIN OF DEWEY’S INSTRUMENTALISM, Wood- 

bridge Prize Essay by Morton G. White, is Number Four of 
the Columbia Studies in Philosophy. When John Dewey, a 
young student of philosophy, left the University of Vermont in 
1879 to continue his studies at Johns Hopkins, he came under the 
influence of George S. Morris, an Hegelian idealist and anti- 
empiricist. Dr. White tells the complete story of Dewey’s devel- 
opment from Morris’ Hegelianism to a new pragmatism which, 
through him, came to be known as instrumentalism. It is a story 
which explains not only the intellectual development of one man, 
but also the philosophical evolution of a whole generation of 
American culture. All philosophers, students of the history of 
American thought, and educators will be interested in Dr. White’s 
eareful analysis of the early sources and intellectual environment 
of Dewey’s philosophy. Published by the Columbia University 
Press, New York. 


E WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION has brought to 

our attention the recent publication of the American Council 
on Public Affairs, Wimuson’s IDEALS, edited by Saul K. Padover. 
This is a unique selection of Wilson’s expressed ideas and ideals. 
As Mr. Padover writes, ‘‘What he (Wilson) had to say is of basic 
importance to us, for his ideas have an astonishing relevance and 
vitality.’’ 

RMINAL EDUCATION IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS— 

Volume XIV—has been compiled and edited by John Dale 
Russell and is the Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1942. Published by The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


E EDWARD W. HAZEN FOUNDATION has announced 
the completion of a series of pamphlets known as THE Hazen 
PamMpHLETs. This series now includes five titles: 
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. Religion in Higher Education by Paul J. Braisted, Program 
Director, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 

. The Place of Religion in Higher Education by Robert L, 
Calhoun, Professor of Historical Theology and Fellow of 
Saybrook College, Yale University. 

. Conversations on Higher Education and Religion—An ac- 
count of an informal conference of representative edu- 
eators held in February, 1942, at Del Monte, California, 

. The Resources of Religion and the Aims of Higher Educa- 
tion by Julius Seelye Bixler, President, Colby College. 

. Teaching Economics with a Sense of the Infinite and the 
Urgent by Patrick Murphy Malin, Chief, Chemicals and 
Drug Branch, Office of Price Administration; on leave, 
Department of Economics, Swarthmore College; Presi- 
dent, National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 

THe Hazen PAMPHLETS are available on application to the See- 
retary of The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, Connec- 


ticut ; single copies, ten cents; fifty or more copies, five cents each. 


THis LETTER from Doctor Duggan speaks for itself. 
November 13th 
1942 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely 
Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Dear Dr. Snavely: 


I am in receipt of a memorandum which was prepared by Mr. 
S. E. Epler, Dean of the Southern Oregon College of Education. 
It is to the effect that 140 honorary degrees were awarded to 
foreigners during the period 1929-1938. The figures were the 
result of a questionnaire answered by 200 colleges and universi- 
ties. Of the honorary degrees granted to these foreigners, the 
number given to Latin Americans was exceedingly small. It 
would seem to me that, without in any way approving of an 
indiscriminate granting of honorary degrees by our institutions, 
an increase in the number given to distinguished scholars in the 
Latin American countries would certainly be in conformity with 
a realization of the Good Neighbor policy. 


Sincerely yours, 


SD :AMD (Signed) Stephen Duggan, Director 
Institute of International Education 
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“CERTAIN IT IS THAT COLLEGES will reflect the values 

of our morrow as they have of our past. The pattern for 
procedure will be set by a small group of some twenty or thirty 
institutions. These, in turn, will adopt their pattern after vigor- 
ous debate based on intimate contact with the world, modified by 
their own experience. Already the leading graduate schools are 
scrutinizing their present programs with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not they are strong enough. When the results of this 
scrutiny extend to all of the higher institutions of our country we 
shall enjoy the leadership which our future will demand.’’ 


Dr. Walter A. Jessup in Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


“«QMALL COLLEGES: Whereas greatly increased taxes and 

other limitations of individual incomes, together with the 
drafting of youths of 18 and 19, already seriously threaten the 
existence of many educational institutions, especially small col- 
leges, throughout the nation, 

And Whereas such institutions are a vital part of the nation’s 
educational system and should be a major source of future lead- 
ers of thought, professions and progress in the United States, 

Be It Resolved, that the Government of the United States be 
urged to utilize as many small colleges as feasible for training 
centers, and by revisions in the tax laws and other constructive 
measures to aid in the survival of such colleges, 

And Be It Further Resolved, that the Educational Cooperation 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers be urged 
to investigate this problem and to make suggestions for its solu- 
tion.”’ 


Excerpt from War Program of American Industry and Resolutions adopted 
by the War Congress of American Industry, December, 1942. 


HE TIME SEEMS TO HAVE COME for a program of ac- 
celeration in the high schools. Bright youngsters should be 
graduated in three years, some in less, and sent on to train them- 
selves for service to their country in occupations other than imme- 
diate military service. 
High schools should, wherever possible, operate four quarters 
in the year, taking vacations when there is an unusual need for 
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unskilled labor on the farms or elsewhere. Opportunities for 
part-time employment of high-school boys and girls should be 
identified and utilized, the pupils being allowed to carry from two 
to four subjects as the individual case seems to indicate. 

High-school graduates intending to enter college should be 
urged to begin in June, not to wait until September, and to take 
advantage of the new government loans if necessary. 

The high school’s contribution to the problem of manpower 
seems now much more important, our duty much more clear, than 
it was a few months ago. We should not wait; the time is now! 


Excerpt from ‘‘The High-School Program and the National Manpower 
Situation’’ by Harl R. Douglass of the University of Colorado. Reprinted 
from The School Review, January, 1943. 


ee pust AT PRESENT there is no indication that either the 

governmental authorities or the educators have abandoned 
this near-sighted view. Characteristically we are focusing our 
attention upon the thing immediately before us, which is winning 
the war, and have not yet begun seriously to plan for conditions 
after the war. We are in the act of sabotaging our colleges for 
material for the armed forces. We are exerting ourselves to 
improvise courses in mechanics, applied mathematics and the 
sciences, to promote the war effort. If we took the long view 
instead of the short view we should realize that we have two 
things to do instead of one—that we have to hasten preparations 
for world peace at the same time that we are driving forward 
to a military victory. 

The older liberal studies should be so re-directed as to empha- 
size their implications in the appreciation and understanding of 
the world at large. ... The global view should be substituted 
for the provincial view. ... Traveling fellowships for study 
in distant lands should be provided. The exchange of profes 
sors between our own and foreign universities should be encour- 
aged. 

The redirection of the older liberal studies will not alone be 
sufficient. There will be need for several new studies that have 
not heretofore been conspicuous in college courses. Particularly, 
a college course in geography should be more widely introduced; 
a course in oriental civilizations in the English language should 
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be provided ; courses in contemporary politics and international 
relations should be encouraged; and, wherever possible in the 
larger universities, courses in Japanese, Chinese, Hindustani and 
Portuguese should be placed alongside the present courses in 
French, German and Spanish.”’ 

Excerpts from Wanted: A Far-Sighted View of Education by Professor 


Stuart G. Noble, Department of Education, H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
College, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans. 


66 ESS THE MIRACULOUS HAPPENS, it is certain that 

not only during the war but during the long armistice and 
perhaps for many subsequent years, liberal arts colleges and 
particularly Catholic liberal arts colleges will not return to the 
easy methods of a decade or two ago. From now on we shall face 
an entirely new set of academic hazards which will threaten not 
alone the bene esse but the esse of the liberal arts program. One 
of these hazards will be government control of administration 
and teaching. To what extent this control will be imposed no 
one can say, because no one can predict whether there will be a 
nation-wide revulsion from war controls during the long armis- 
tice and after the substantial return of peace. 

What are the Catholic colleges doing, individually and collec- 
tively, to meet these difficulties which we shall share with all the 
liberal arts schools of the nation? Are we not busy about a mass 
of trivia having to do with mere detail rather than about the con- 
tinuity of our existence? Catholic colleges exist only to see that 
the best educational processes, all permeated by the principles of 
Catholic faith and Catholic practice, are afforded Catholic young 
men and women. We can continue to achieve this even if its 
continuance means radical readjustments in nonessentials to 
meet the needs of anewera. Are we facing the future with open 
minds, with intelligence, and with a willingness to readjust? Or 
are we trying to hold fast in nonessentials to a tradition which 
was radical when it was being formed? Are we not engaged in 
pedagogical fiddling while our academic Rome burns?’’ 

Excerpt from ‘‘While Rome Burns,’’ an article which appeared in the 


College Newsletter for October, 1942, by Samuel K. Wilson, 8.J., former 
president of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“WHAT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES NOW SUPPLY 

need not be called education at all. It is rather the fullest 
possible use of plant and funds, knowledge and ideas, students 
and faculty, to meet the requirements of a war of inhuman 
intensity. 

We are proud of the record only in terms of survival values, 
We profoundly hope and earnestly strive for a future in which 
a balanced education may be again possible. What all must see 
is that such a balance will not be determined by us alone. Our 
neighbors everywhere on the planet force us to take them into 
account. Their traditions, their ideas, their possession and prob- 
able use of power, are among the permanently inescapable forces 
of life. We can neither wrap ourselves up in the past, and dis- 
claim responsibility for conveying useful truth about the outside 
world to the coming generation, nor neglect the past in our hurry 
to find solutions for political and social problems too complex to 
be resolved by the simple schemes of imagined worlds devised by 
the philosophers. 

From the temple itself comes the assertion that the true hu- 
manist is one who is a servant of his times, using his knowledge 
as ‘a weapon and an arm not merely a liberal art.’ Preoccupa- 
tion with ‘life and time and eternity’ need not exclude considera- 
tion of the plainer needs of the hour with their high content of 
the practical, the scientific, and the political. Even in our so- 
ealled material civilization science and humanism need never be 
in conflict among cultivated men. I have no fear whatever that 
our ‘culture’ will be destroyed by a scientifically implemented 
war, however prolonged, if we are the victors. My only fear is 
that the lessons of this war will be lost in the fatigues of a post- 
war world in which men may again try to find security in provin- 
cial simplicities, assumptions, and slogans, educational and other- 
wise. Education must be as intense, imaginative, and experi- 
mental as the problems of the future are complex and difficult.’’ 


Excerpt from Annual Report, 1941-1942, President Isaiah Bowman, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PRESENTING the following correspondence concerning 
. trained workers for Governor Lehman’s Commission on Re- 
habilitation Work in countries overrun during the present War, 
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I should like to add that we have offered the services of our Asso- 
ciation Commission on Wartime Placement of College Faculties. 


December 2, 1942 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
State Capitol 
Albany, New York 


Dear Governor Lehman : 

On November 27 I addressed a letter to you describing briefly 
the work in student exchange that had been carried on by the 
Institute of International Education during the past twenty 
years. I fear I did not write adequately of the work and would 
like to add some facts that may be of interest to you as the man 
who will have charge of relief and rehabilitation in the war-torn 
countries. 

In the twenty years mentioned above, the Institute has sent 
more than 2,000 students on scholarships covering tuition, board 
and lodging to European countries. Some went to countries 
that have since become enemy countries such as Germany, Italy 
and Hungary. Some went to countries that have tried to remain 
democracies such as France, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 
No one received a scholarship who was not a college graduate. 
In addition to studying in the European university his particular 
subject, he was expected to familiarize himself with the culture 
and civilization of the country. This he could do because no one 
was awarded a scholarship who did not have a working knowl- 
edge of the language of the country to which he went. Every 
scholar wrote a report at the end of each semester describing his 
experiences and some of these reports have been most illuminat- 
ing. As the average American student graduates at 22 and we 
have sent no one to Europe since 1939, these men and women now 
vary in age from 25 to 40. They form a pool of ability and 
experience which is at your disposal in the selection of qualified 
personnel to serve you in this important work. 

Moreover, I am describing an exchange of students. The 
Institute brought to this country almost 2,000 students from the 
European nations. While studying their particular subjects in 
our universities, they learned our language and institutions. 
The great majority returned to their own countries admirers and 
friends of our country. We know this from reports since re- 
ceived from them. When you undertake your great task in 
Europe, it will be necessary to have the assistance of nationals 
familiar with our way of life and our conception of freedom, jus- 
tice and tolerance. Again may I point out that there will be at 
your disposal a body of young people with a knowledge of En- 
glish and an experience that will probably be of great value in 
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realizing your objectives. May I tell you that we have the names 
and addresses of both the American and foreign students, though 
of course the addresses may have since been changed, especially 
in the case of the foreign students. 

May I assure you that the Institute, its officers and staff are at 
your disposal during your period of organization and after. 


Sincerely yours, 


SD :jjp Stephen Duggan, Director 
Institute of International Education 


Tus COUNTRY’S first nation-wide observance of a RE- 

LIGIOUS BOOK WEEK will be held March 28—April 3, 
1943, sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. This National Week is patterned after the very successful 
Religious Book Week held in Boston last year. The Council on 
Books in Wartime is cooperating with the National Conference in 
promoting the project, the object of which is to stimulate the 
reading of religious books by laymen. A book-list and poster 
may be obtained without cost by applying to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City. 





EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
Tax Effect of Limitation on Salaries 


By Act dated October 2, 1942 (Public Law 729, 77th Congress), 
Congress gave to the President of the United States general power 
to stabilize and limit wages, salaries and prices. 

Acting under this authority and under his other authority as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the President issued 
an executive order under date of October 3, 1942, creating the 
office of Economic Stabilization Director and giving the Director 
power, with the approval of the President, to issue regulations 
limiting salaries to not more than $25,000.00 after the payment 
of taxes. Under the powers so conferred, the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director (Mr. Byrnes), under date of October 27, 1942, with 
the approval of the President, issued Regulations which are cited 
as Part 4001, Subchapter A, Chapter XVIII of Title 32 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations. Section 4001.9 of such Code pro- 
vides as follows: 

(a) No amount of salary (exclusive of any amounts al- 
lowable under paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section) 
shall be paid or authorized to be paid to or accrued to the 
account of any employee or received by him during the 
taxable year which, after reduction by the Federal income 
taxes on the amount of such salary, would exceed $25,000.00 
The amount of such Federal income taxes shall be deter- 
mined (1) by applying to the total amount of salary (ex- 
clusive of any amounts allowable under paragraphs (b) 
and (c) of this section) paid or accrued during the taxable 
year undiminished by any deductions, the rates of taxes 
imposed by Chapter 1 of this Code (not including Section 
466) as if such amount of salary were the net income (after 
the allowance of credits applicable thereto), the surtax net 
income, and the Victory tax net income, respectively, and 
(2) without allowance of any credits against any of such 
taxes. 

Under the foregoing provisions the maximum salary which may 
normally be paid to any one individual is $67,200.00 since that is 
the gross salary which will leave a balance of $25,000.00 after the 
deductions specified. 


Note: Statement prepared by the attorneys of Syracuse University. 
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Under special circumstances, a salary in excess of $67,200.00 
may be authorized. In that respect, the provision of most inter. 
est to educational institutions is: 


(b) In any case in which an employee establishes that 
his income from all sources is insufficient to meet payments 
customarily made to charitable, educational or other or- 
ganizations described in Section 23(0) of the Code, with- 
out resulting in undue hardship, then an additional 
amount sufficient to meet such payments may be paid or 
authorized to be paid to or accrued to the account of any 
employee or received by him during the taxable year even 
though it exceeds the amount otherwise computed under 
paragraph (a). 

The foregoing provisions fix the maximum salary which can 
be paid. They do not purport to deal with the taxation of that 
salary. Neither the President nor the Economic Stabilization 
Director has any power to change the tax statutes. 

After the maximum salary has been determined in conformity 
with the foregoing statutory provisions, the taxability of the in- 
come received by the recipient of the salary must be determined 
from the provisions of the Tax Code. 

The Tax Code permits the deduction of contributions to chari- 
table and educational institutions in an amount not exceeding 
15% of the net taxable income before the deduction of such con- 
tributions. 

To illustrate: Suppose A, under the foregoing regulations, 
received the highest permissible salary of $67,200.00 and no other 
income and no deductions. In that case, he could donate up to 
$10,080.00 to charitable and educational institutions and could 
deduct such donations from his income of $67,200.00. His tax 
would then be based upon the net amount of $57,120.00 still re- 
maining. If the taxpayer were a married man living with his 
wife, but without other dependents, the total of his federal in- 
come tax, surtax and Victory tax, on an income of $67,200.00 
would be $41,252.00, leaving him a net income, after taxes, of 
$25,948. His net income, after taxes on $57,120.00, would be 
$23,810.00. 

The gift of $10,080.00 would reduce the net income after taxes 
by only approximately $2,138.00. This figure would therefore 
measure the cost to the taxpayer of the $10,080.00 gift. 
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The actual net cost to the taxpayer of charitable or educational 
contributions depends entirely upon the amount of his taxable 
net income. If the taxpayer’s total net income from all sources, 
including salaries, is in excess of $200,000.00 per annum, approxi- 
mately 93% of his contributions to the educational institutions 
would be borne by the Federal Government and only 7% would 
represent the contribution of the taxpayer. If the State Income 
Tax is taken into consideration, as well as the Federal Income 
Tax, the net percent of the contribution made by the taxpayer 
would be less than 7%. 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE will receive at least $1,500,000 from the 
estate of Hugh Taylor Birch, who, at the time of his death, 
was the oldest living alumnus of the college, and attended Anti- 
och in the days of Horace Mann, founder of the institution. 
Under terms of the will Antioch will receive a permanent fund 
of $500,000 for maintaining and beautifying ‘‘Glen Helen”’ and 
an endowment fund of $1,000,000 in addition. The will provides 
that the ‘‘rest, residue and remainder’’ of the Birch estate will 
be given to the college in addition to the $1,000,000 endowment. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE and The Antioch Review sponsored an 

Institute on Reconstruction of Central and Eastern Europe 
with the cooperation of experts from the Central and Eastern 
European Planning Board January 23-24 and February 27-28, 
1943, on the campus of the college. The Institute was given asa 
regular college course to Antioch students with full academic 
eredits. It is part of a larger program of activities for demo- 
cratic reconstruction carried on at Antioch—including courses on 
Post-War Reconstruction, Technology and Reconstruction, and 
Business and Reconstruction—to prepare Americans to do their 
part in shaping the world of tomorrow. 


CoLBy COLLEGE announces the receipt of a bequest under 

the Will of the late Jennie C. Keyes amounting to $175,000. 
This gift will be utilized toward the construction of a Chemistry 
Building on the new Mayflower Hill campus. 


(CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY is the recipient of $100,000 from 
the estate of Walter Patton Murphy. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY is the recipient of $45,000 to aug- 
ment the library endowment fund. The donor, Mrs. George 
W. Doane, originally established the endowment fund at the time 
of the gift of the William Howard Doane Memorial Library in 
1937 in memory of her father. This brings the total Doane con- 
tributions to Denison to three quarters of a million dollars. 


ENISON UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FOUNDATION, in- 
corporated in 1942, for the purpose of fostering and encour- 
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aging constructive research in the arts and sciences, was estab- 
lished through an initial gift from an anonymous donor. Initial 
grants were made in December, 1942, to Major Gordon S. Sea- 
grave, Burma-born American Baptist missionary and Denison 
alumnus, to carry on postwar research; to professors to publish 
significant papers; and to a college student to produce an original 


play. 


HOWARD COLLEGE is in receipt of a gift of $50,000 from 
the will of Crawford T. Johnson of Birmingham, Alabama. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received a bequest of 

more than $20,000,000 from the estate of Walter Patton 
Murphy. This in addition to a gift of $6,735,000 made in 1939 
by Mr. Murphy. 


ARK COLLEGE announces a gift of $50,000 toward the con- 
struction of an administration building. 


E COLLEGE OF IDAHO has been honored by the selection 

of Professor J. H. Roblyer, head of the College’s department 
of chemistry, and his associate, Professor Lyle Stanford, to direct 
the research program to be sponsored by the Idaho Farm Che- 
murgic council. Both professors will continue to teach, but will 
devote a portion of their time to chemurgic research in the Covell 
chemistry building. 


[TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Connecticut, has received 
$100,000 from the estate of Walter Patton Murphy. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH has been given a sum 
of $50,000 from the will of Crawford T. Johnson of Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO has received 

a $7,500 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to provide scholarships for students from all over Canada to at- 
tend the University’s French Summer School at Trois Pistoles 
in Quebec on the Lower St. Lawrence. The grant is for three 
years, $2,500 for each year. There will be two scholarships for 
each of the four Western provincial universities. There will 
probably be four scholarships for Ontario, several scholarships 
for Quebec and two scholarships assigned to New Brunswick and 
three to Nova Scotia. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. James H. Hewlett (act. 
ing), dean. 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska. Alfred 0, 
Fuerbringer, pastor, Lutheran Church, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Lawrence C. Gor. 
man, S.J., formerly vice-president and dean of studies, 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. R.O’Hara Lanier (act- 
ing), dean of instruction. (President Maleolm S. MacLean 
has been granted leave for the duration of the War for ser- 
vice in the Navy.) 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee. William L. Imes, pas- 

tor, St. James Church, New York City. 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, California. Edward J. Whelan, 
S.J. 

McMurry College, Abilene, Texas. Harold G. Cooke, district 
superintendent, Methodist Church, San Angelo, Texas. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Samuel S. Stratton, 
associate professor of business administration, Harvard 
University and director, technical staff in War Production 
Board’s Bureau of Priorities. 

Mills College, Mills College, California. Lynn T. White, Jr. 
professor of history, Stanford University, California. (Ef- 
fective September 1, 1943.) 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York. William J. Ma 
honey, dean, College of Business Administration, Niagara 
University, New York. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. Har- 
mon Lowman, acting president. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, California. Donald 
B. Tresidder, head, board of trustees. (Effective June, 
1943.) 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. Richard T. 

Parsons, dean of men. 





ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Andreen of Augustana, 1864-1940. Tributes to Gustav Albert 
Andreen by Associates, Family and Friends. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois. 1942. 219p. 

Beardslee, Claude Gillette. Analysis of Moral Problems In Self- 
Knowledge and Self-Government. Privately Published, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 1942. 88p. 

Brown, O. E., Kirkland, J. H. and Mims, Edwin. God and the 
New Knowledge. Cole Lecture Foundation, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 1926. 109p. 

Butts, R. Freeman and Evenden, E. 8, Editors. Columbia Un- 
versity Cooperative Program for the Pre-Service Educa- 
tion of Teachers. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 1942. 120p. $1.85. 

Cleland, Robert Glass. The History of Occidental College, 
1887-1937. The Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles. 1937. 
115p. 

Daniel, Walter Green. The Reading Interests and Needs of 
Negro College Freshmen Regarding Social Science Mate- 
rials. Contributions to Education, No. 862. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 1942. 128p. $1.60. 

Hazen Pamphlets. Religion in Higher Education by Paul J. 
Braisted, The Place of Religion in Higher Education by 
Robert L. Calhoun, Conversations on Higher Education and 
Religion, February, 1942, at Del Monte, California, The 
Resources of Religion and the Aims of Higher Education by 
Julius Seelye Bixler, Teaching Economics with a Sense of the 
Infinite and the Urgent hy Patrick Murphy Malin. The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, Connecticut. 
1942. Single copies, ten cents; fifty or more copies, five 
cents each. 

Hoban, Jr., Charles F. Focus On Learning. Motion Pictures 
in the School. Prepared for the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures In Education. American Council On Education, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 172p. $2.00. 

Korach, Alfred and LeBlanc, T. J., Editors. Eztra-Mural 
Teaching of Preventive Medicine and Public Health. 
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Medical Bulletin of the University of Cincinnati, Volume 
IX, October, 1942. 144p. 

MeDill, Joseph Moody. Milton and the Pattern of Calvinism. 
A Vanderbilt University Thesis. The Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. 1942. 432p. 

Padover, Saul K., Editor. Wilson’s Ideals. American Council 

on Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. 151p. 

Quest—Volume 10. An Anthology of Verse. By the Students 
and Alumnae of Mundelein College. The Charles LI, 
O’Donnell Unit of the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
Chicago. 1942. 97p. 

Russell, John Dale, Editor. Terminal Education in Higher In- 
stitutions. Vol. XIV. Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1942. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1942. 198p. $2.00. 

The Political Economy of Total War. Syllabus for two Courses 
of Study of one term each, including an essay on Geopoli- 
tics. School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 128p. 

White, Morton G. The Origin of Dewey’s Instrumentalism. 

Columbia University Press, New York. 1943. 161p. $2.25. 

Works, George A. Report of a Survey of the Colleges and Theo- 

logical Seminaries of the Presbyterian Church in the 

United States, 1941-1942. 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 

Kentucky. September, 1942. 150p. 











